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Perfect  instrumental  reproduction  with  just  the  flick 

of  a  finger —  and  more  than  thirty  different  musical 

instruments  can  be  played  on  the  CLAVIOLINE. 

This  amazing  electronic  development  is  bringing 

new  wonders  of  music  to  professional  and  amateur 

musicians  alike.  Entertainers^  educators  and  music 

lovers  everywhere  find  the  "magic  of  music"  in  the 

CLAVIOLINE,  the  most  astounding  and  versatile 
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instrument  you  ve  ever  heard!  ' 
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Used  as  a  teaching  aid  and  music  motivator  in  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  America  and  many  foreign  countries. 
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Leonard  Smith's  Professional  and  Clinic  Banc 

By  L.  J.  Cooley,  SM  Staff,  Cbicajo,  Illinois 

More -Than  a  Teacher  (a  fictitious  story) . 

By  Marlon  S.  Eybert,  AMC  staff, 

332  So.  Michigan  Avo.,  Ciiicayo,  Illinois 

Pioneer  Cornetist  No.  3 — Benjamin  C.  Bent. 

By  Glenn  0.  Bridges,  Detroit,  MIebijan 

Techniques  of  Broadcasting  and  Recording.. 

fy  Arthur  L.  Fritschel,  Director  of  Bands, 
Western  Illinois  State  College,  Macomb,  Illinois 

Make  Your  Sections  Sound . 

By  Dan  H.  Hanna,  Assistant  Director  of  Bands, 
Do  Pauw  University,  Greencastio,  Indiana 

Saint  Mary's  Choral  Program . 

By  Martha  B.  Williams,  Choral  Music  Director, 
Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 
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By  Judy  Lee,  SM  staff,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Choral  Folio 

Walter  A.  Kodby 
Choral  Music  Director 
Joliet  Township  High  School 
■  Joliet,  Illinois 

The  Band  Stand 

Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.  I.  A. 

Director  of  Bonds 
Oberlin  College 
Obariin,  Ohio 


Beu  titan  fair 

9S7  South  Corona  St. 
Denver  9,  Colorado 


B.  H.  Walter 

Director  of  Music  wte- 

Gaffney  High  School  u 

Gaffney,  South  Carolina  ^  ..-Wew 

?  String  Clearing  House 

Anyele  La  Mariana 
Western  Michigan 
Collage  of  Education 
Kalamozoo,  Michigan 

Band  Forum 

Daniel  L.  Martina,  A.  ■.  A. 

Director  of  Bands  Ef 

Indiana  University 

Bloomington,  Indiana  Bh  ’BN 

H  Percussion 

Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Conservatory  of  music 
1 508  Third  Avenue 
Albany,  Ga. 


The  clinical  editors  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  ora  all  racogniiud  authorities  In  the 
field  of  Music  Educotlon.  Each  person  is  highly  qualified  os  an  odiudicotor,  lecturer, 
clinician,  and  conductor.  Directors  and  officers  of  various  district,  state,  and  national 
associations  who  desire  their  services  are  encouraged  to  write  direct  to  each  columnist 
for  Information  regarding  available  dates  and  fees. 


Clinieals 


The  Baud  Stand:  by  Arthur  L.  Williams . 

The  Choral  Folio:  by  Walter  R.  Rodby . 

Twirling  and  Drum  Major  Weriishop:  by  Floyd  Zarboch . 

Percussion:  by  John  Paul  Jones . 

The  Sole  Brass:  by  B.  H.  Walker . 

The  Seboel  String  Clearing  House:  by  Angelo  La  Mariana . 

Double  Reed  Classroom:  by  Bob  Organ . 

The  Clarinet  Comer:  by  David  Kaplan . 

Band  Forum:  by  Daniel  L.  Martino . 

Your  Hute  Questiens:  by  Rei  Elton  Fair . 

Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Teaching  Music:  by  Fobert  F.  Freeland. 


Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1878.  Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  by 
the  School  Musician.  Subscription  rates:  One  year,  Domestic,  $2.00.  For¬ 
eign  countries.  $2M.  Single  copies,  25c.  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Editor  and 
Publisher.  Address  aU  editorial  and  remittance  mail  to  Chicago.  Allow  four 
weeks  from  the  time  subscription  remittance  is  mailed  from  subscriber's 
post  office  to  the  time  the  first  copy  of  the  magazine  is  received. 


Audio-Visual  Aids 

Robert  F.  Freeland 
Helii  High  School 
La  Mesa,  California 


u  VER  A  HALF  CF.VTL'RV  ago  F.  A.  BiieschcF  pcrfectcil  the 
formerly  crude  saxophone  and  produced  the  first  modern  sax 
made  in  America.  Today  Bueschcr  craftsmen  are  still 
producing  the  world’s  finest  saxophones.  Buescher  ‘'4001” 
incorporate  the  farthest  advances  in  design  and  construction  , . . 

drawn  tone  hole  sockets,  higher  key  posts,  lightning-fast 
and  durable  key  mechanism,  exclusive  Norton  springs,  patented 
Snap-On  pads,  large  bell . . .  and  many  other  features.  Matchless  tone, 
power,  dependability  . . .  matchless  Buescher  “dOOs.” 
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Buesdicr  "Aristocrats"  with  their  distinctive  timbre, 

bultless  intonation,  feather-light  key  action  and  other  superiorities  are 

preferred  by  many  top-flight  artists  as  well  as  advanced  students. 

And  for  real  value  in  their  price  class,  Bucsther-built  ‘•Elkharts^*  are 
the  liest  buy  on  the  market . . .  Ireautiful  tone,  abundant  power, 
simplifled  durable  mechanisms  . . .  everything  to  help  the  student  make 
the  most  of  his  ability.  Your  Buescher-Elkhart  dealer 
an  sliow  you  the  world’s  Finest  saxophones. 

Visit  him  soon. 
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AT  TOUR  DCALBR 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

EkcImIvo  Distriboton 
1243  So.  Woboah  CUcafo  S 


Put  it  to 
Every  Test! 


Trunpots  o  Coroots  •  TromboRos 

Go  to  your  daolar.  Tall  him  you  i 
wont  to  prova  tha  "Artist."  ! 
Play  Griag  ar  Garshwin  ...  i 
"hot"  or  "swaat"  .  .  .  stoe-  i 
coto  or  lagato  .  .  .  fortissimo  ' 
or  pianissimo.  Rocs  it  up  tha  i 
seals  .  .  .  and  down,  try  it  I 
with  your  pat  muta.  Nota 
how  aoslly  you  "boss"  it  .  .  . 
how  raodlly  it  rasponds!  : 

Also  fry  WHUBHMX  Pfvfas — Cfor/nafs — Soz— 
Oboas— Piccolos  hforlmbos 
AT  TOUR  DBALBR 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

EicIrsIvr  OistribRten 
1243  So.  Wabash  Chicago  S 
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William  A.  Tetley  of  Butler,  Missouri 


"I  baliave  tha  most  important  phase  of  training  a  bond,  second  only  to  musicianship,  is 
the  teaching  of  loyalty.  I  constantly  stress  that  the  bond  is  no  stronger  or  better  than  it's 
least  loyal  student.  A  loyal  bond  is  o  good  bond,"  soys  William  A.  Tetley,  tha  outstanding 
Supervisor  of  Music  of  ^e  Butler  Public  Schools,  Butler,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Tetley's  excellent  background  in  education  and  teaching  experience  has  mode  him 
well  qualified  to  supervise  a  music  program.  He  was  active  in  music  in  the  Beaumont  High 
School  in  St.  Louis,  during  which  time  he  won  the  National  High  School  French  Horn  Solo 
Contest.  Ha  still  feels  that  ona  of  his  greatest  thrills  was  to  be  judged  in  that  contest  by 
the  Dean  of  all  band  directors.  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman.  Ho  received  his  B.M.  from 
Central  College  in  Fayette,  Missouri  in  1938.  He  returned  to  Central  Collage  in  1939  to 
complete  his  A.B.  Degree. 

From  1939  to  1942  he  organized  and  directed  a  45  piece  band  in  Hale,  Missouri  High 
School  which  hod  on  enrollment  of  just  90.  His  new  work  at  Norborn  was  interrupted  in 
the  Fall  of  1943  by  his  entry  into  service  as  a  gunnery  officer  aboard  an  LST.  In  the  Fall 
of  1944  he  took  up  his  present  duties  os  Supervisor  of  Music  at  Butler.  Ha  now  conducts 
two  grade  and  High  School  bands.  He  won  an  "Honor  Rating"  in  his  class  at  the  State 
Contest  in  1951  and  1953.  He  believes  that  his  is  a  great  mission  in  teaching  as  he  stated, 
"I  know  of  no  occupation  (Clergy  maybe),  where  results  are  more  gratifying,  tha  need  so 
great,  and  personal  satisfaction  so  rewarding." 

Though  his  work  keeps  him  busy  during  most  of  his  leisure  as  well  as  work  time,  he  stiH 
finds  time  to  enjoy  his  favorite  hobby,  refinishing  furniture.  Ha  takes  great  pride  in  showing 
his  ipfinished  Grand  Piano,  which  he  bond  rubbed  with  an  overtone  color  of  silver  grey. 
He  is  married  to  Lorene  Alyu,  and  has  three  children:  Frederick  (12),  William  (9),  ond 
Benton  (4). 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Staff  is  proud  indeed  to  present  William  A.  Tetley  as  a  moD 
who  is  truly  doing  his  port  in  "Making  America  Musical." 
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COPRION 
SEAMLESS  BELL 

EkIusivc  on  Conn.  With  no  more  seam 
than  an  electric  light  bulb,  there  is  no 
interference  with  response  and  tone 
quality  . . .  tone  is  free,  clear,  full,  and 
mellow. 


ONE-PIECE  BELL  ' 

Braztd  seam  on  one-piece  bell  runs 
through  complete  length  of  stem  and 
bell  bottom.  Tone  vibrations  are  con¬ 
sequently  somewhat  weakened. 


TWO-PIECE  BELL 

Brazed  seam  on  two-piece  bell  runs 
through  entire  stem  and  meets  brazed 
seam  at  joint  of  stem  and  bell  bottom. 
Tone  weakened  here,  too. 


MORE 

MORE  Vital/  Sowut 


CONN  COPRION  seamless  bell  instruments  offer  more 
tf  eterything  a  musician  wants  . , .  for  power, 
flexibility,  and  "vital”  sound!  A  visit  to  your  Conn 
dealer  for  a  personal  trial  will  quickly  demonstrate  the 
many  exclusive  features  and  advantages.  America's 
finest  artists  report  that  "on  a  Coprion  instrument  it's 
impossible  to  overblow  or  crack  a  note  . . .  tone  holds 
firm  and  even  throughout  scale  . . .  will  not 
thin  out  or  break  down!"  Try  one  today. 


TROMBONE 
1  2H 


BESSON 

BESSON  &  CO..  LTD..  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
F.  BESSON  ET  CIE.,  PARIS.  FRANCE 

• 

THE  NAME  TO  REMEMBER 
WHEN  YOU  BUY  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


THE  “VALUE”  LINES  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

in 


Comets  in  Eb  &  Bb 

Tniinp>ets  in  Bb,  C.  D.  &  F 

Fluegelhoms 

Slide  Trombones 

Alto  Homs  in  Eb  &  F-Eb 


Euphoniums  with  Compensating  or 
Standard  Valves 

Sousophones  in  BBb  or  Eb 

Recording  Basses  in  BBb  or  Eb 
with  Compensating  at  Standard 
Valves 


BESSON,  with  almost  a  century  of  manufacturing  "know¬ 
how,"  joins  BRUNO,  with  120  years  of  merchandising  ex¬ 
perience,  in  offering  to  you  the  very  best  in  quality  and 
value  in  the  band  instrument  field. 

• 

BESSON  Euphoniums  and  Recording  Basses  with  their 
Compensating  Valve  Systems  will  be  a  revelation  to  dis¬ 
criminating  performers  who  value  perfect  intonation  and 
pitch.  Compensating  Valves  are  exclusive  with  BESSON. 
Your  inquiry  will  bring  you  a  descriptive  circular  detail¬ 
ing  the  technical  advantages  of  the  Compensating  Valve 
System. 


Exclusive  Wholesale  Distnbutors  lor  the  U.SA. 

C.  BRUNO  &  SON.  INC.  C.  BRUNO  &  SON.  INC. 

1100  Broadway  460  West  34th  Street 

San  Antonio,  Texas  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

• 

Make  your  BESSON  Dealer's  Stare  your  headqeariers 
for  outstanding  value  and  service. 
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U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Cites 
"Uniforms  By  Ostwold" 


On  December  3,  1953  Lt.  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Santelmann,  director  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Band,  and 
President  of  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association,  presented  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  a 
Certificate  of  Appreciation  for  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  by  Ernest  Ostwald, 
President  of  “Uniforms  By  Ostwald”, 
as  uniform  consultant  to  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Band.  In  accepting  the  cer¬ 
tificate,  Mr.  Ostwald  stated.  “This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  honors  that  I 
have  ever  received.  I  am  humbly 
grateful. 


Left  to  right:  Ernott  Ostwald,  Preti- 
dont  of  "Uniforms  by  Ostwald"  Inc., 
Stotnn  Island,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Ostwald, 
and  Lt.  Col.  Wm.  F.  Sontolmonn, 
Loader,  U.  S.  Marino  Band.  (U.  S. 

Marino  Corps  Photo) 
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RCA's  New  Record  Guide 
Aids  Classroom  Teacher 


The  most  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tional  record  catalog  ever  compiled 
by  RCA  Victor  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished,  it  was  announced  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Educational  Services  Division. 

The  catalog  is  designed  specifically 
for  use  by  teachers — not  only  those 
specializing  in  music  instruction,  but 
also  home  room  teachers  responsfkde 
for  various  subjects — as  a  guide  to 
the  use  of  records  in  the  classroom. 

Among  its  several  features,  the  cat¬ 
alogue  also  includes  lists  of  recording 
suggested  as  the  elements  of  diversi¬ 
fied  “budget”  libraries  of  different 
sizes,  starting  at  $50. 

For  ease  of  selection,  the  catalogue 
lists  the  speeds  in  which  various 
compositions  are  available.  All  rec¬ 
ords  listed  are  immediately  available, 
and  represent  the  latest  and  best 
high-fidelity  recording  obtainable,  the 
company  stated.  The  90-page  catakg 
is  available  through  Educational 
Services,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  Camden  2, 
N.  J.,  at  10  cents  per  copy. 

The  RCA  people  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  that  you  read  about 
the  new  record  catalogue  in  Hk 
School  Musician. 
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EVERY  nAYER/ 


A  COMPLETE  WOODWIND  FAMRY 

•  Martin  Freres  Alto  Clarinet 

•  Martin  Freres  Bass  Clarinet 

•  Martin  Freres  English  Horn 

•  Martin  Freres  Oboe 


the  artists  concert,  a  vaudeville  I 
show,  costume  ball,  and  a  banquet.  I 
Luncheon  clinics  and  round  table 
,  discussions  will  be  held  daily  for  all 
!  teachers,  dealers,  studio  operators, 
publishers,  and  manufacturers  for 
new  ideas  and  suggestions  in  pro- 
f  noting  the  music  business  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

“The  Guild  Convention  is  a  4-day 
Pla  event  that  no  music  lover  should 
®iss,”  states  Mr.  Voigt. 

February,  1954  Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAX  wAm  «iuiecT<iif  odvtrttumenu  in  thii  nMtaiiw 
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Buegeleisen  6  Jacobson,//zc 


5-7-9  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y 

fn  Canodo.  (7^  Bathurst  St  ,  Toronto  d,  Ont. 


AGBMG  Makes  Plans  For 
The  1954  Convention 


Left  to  right:  Myrtia  Panfold,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ontario,  Canada,  Vico  prosidont 
and  Contost  Diroctor;  Ed  Targ,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  Trod#  Chairman;  Clin¬ 
ton  Voigt,  Boloit,  Wisconsin,  Prosidont 
and  Convontion  Monogor. 
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The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Banjoists,  Man- 
dolinists  and  Guitarists  held  their 
annual  mid-year  meeting  and  have 
selected  the  Claypool  Hotel  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana  for  their  53rd  | 
annual  convention  to  be  held  during 
the  week  of  July  26  thru  July  29. 
Mr.  Ed  Targ,  Trade  Chairman,  will 
be  in  charge  of  displays  and  trade 
activities  during  the  convention. 
Idany  new  instnunents  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  ideas  will  be  presented  to 
members  in  attendance  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  clinics  to  be  held  during  con¬ 
vention  week.  The  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  each  years  convention  are  the 
accordion  and  fretted  instruments 
contests  which  wrill  be  held  all  4  days 
under  the  direction  of  Myrtle  Pen-  I 
fold.  Contest  classifications  are  for 
accordion  and  fretted  instruments, 
solos,  ensembles,  orchestras  and 
band.  Further  information  and  con¬ 
test  entry  blanks  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  Myrtle  Penfold,  Contest  Di¬ 
rector,  117  Graham  Ave.,  So.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Final  plans  are  now  being  made 
by  Clinton  Voigt,  President  and 
Convention  Manager  of  the  Guild,  to 
make  the  1954  convention  outstand¬ 
ing  in  all  ways.  A  festival  concert  of  | 
home-town  talent,  furnished  by  the  j 
music  studios  and  dealers  of  the 
Indianapolis  area,  will  be  presented  I 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Other  features  of  entertain-  i 
ment  during  the  convention  will  be 


SMart  Ideas  — 


News  From  the  Industry 


New  Cap  Ornament  Holds 
Plumes  Or  Cap  Lights 


A  striking  new  cap  ornament 
which  does  away  with  the  need  for 
a  plume  socket  in  the  cap,  has  been 
designed  by  DeMoulin  Brothers  and 
Company,  Greenville,  Illinois,  pio¬ 
neers  in  designing  and  manufacturing 
School  Band  Uniforms. 

The  new  ornament  is  not  only  re¬ 
freshingly  new  in  design,  but  is  con¬ 
structed  with  a  concealed  slot  to  hold 
a  plume  or  cap  lamp  when  the 
occasion  requires.  A  stabilizing  device 
adds  extra  support  to  the  cap  front 
and  provides  a  sturdier  means  of 
attachment  than  a  separate  plume 
socket  extending  through  the  cap 
top. 

The  ornament  can  be  attached 
readily  to  old  or  new  caps. 

DeMoulins  exi>ect  to  start  deliver¬ 
ies  of  this  new  item  immediately. 
Write  them  for  further  information. 


"Little  Gem"  New  Method 
For  Storing  Repair  Parts 


Precision  Equipment  Co.  announc¬ 
es  production  of  all-steel  “Little 
Gem”  Tiny  Parts  Cabinets  ...  a 
new  idea  in  small  parts  storage  .  .  . 
for  use  in  Band  and  Orchestra  rooms, 
school  shops,  home  work-shops,  as 
well  as  in  all  types  of  offices. 

“Little  Gems”  consist  of  two  1%" 
high  drawers  in  a  rugged  one-piece 


welded  frame,  having  an  overall  size 
of  3H"H  X  ll^D  X  H’W.  Each  drawer 
is  furnished  with  8  dividers,  giving 
the  cabinet  a  total  of  24  adjustable 
compartments.  Adding  extra  dividers 
makes  possible  a  total  of  56  com¬ 
partments  per  unit.  Tabs  turn  up  and 
engage  shelf  above  to  prevent  tip¬ 
ping  when  used  as  an  insert  in  shelv¬ 
ing.  Any  nximber  of  units  may  be 
stacked  in  one  solid,  rugged  assem¬ 
bly.  “Little  Gems”  come  in  a  baked 
green  finish  and  weigh  10  lbs.  They 
are  priced  at  $8.90  each  with  extra 
dividers  available  at  8^  each. 

If  you  will  write  the  Precision 
Equipment  Co.,  3714  Milwaukee  Av., 
Chicago  41,  Ill.  and  mention  the  SM, 
they  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  litera¬ 
ture  and  further  information. 


"Strike  Up  The  Band" 

Records  Now  Available 


Band  directors  from  coast  to  coast 
are  hailing  the  new  record  “Strike 
Up  The  Band”,  which  was  developed 
jointly  by  Coluinbia  Records  Inc., 
and  the  Sam  Fox  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

Some  of  the  finest  musicians  in  the 
country  were  brought  together  by 
Morton  Gould  to  make  this  new  step 
forward  in  band  recordings.  Such 
men  as  William  Bell,  tuba;  Julius 
Baker,  flute;  Sidney  Keil,  clarinet; 
and  William  Vachiano,  participated. 
Every  major  Symphony  and  Band  in 
America  was  represented. 

The  numbers  recorded  are.  Our 
United  States  March,  Marianna. 
Wing-Ding,  Midnight  In  Paris,  and 
Italians  In  Algiers,  all  of  which  are 
Fox  publications.  The  recording  may 
be  purchased  in  three  speeds.  Prices 
are:  Long  Playing  (33%)  ...  $2.89; 
Extended  Play  (45)  ....$3.16  and 

Standard  (78)  ....$4.25.  When  writing 
the  Sam  Fox  Publishing  Co.  Inc., 
1250  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
for  the  free  descriptive  folder  be 
sure  to  mention  the  SM. 


Cimera-Sares  Trombone 
■  Mouthpieces  Available 

Mr.  Jerry  Cimera,  the  Dean  of  all 
trombone  artists  and  instructors,  and 
his  assistant,  Arthur  Paul  Sares,  fa¬ 
mous  radio,  television  and  motion 
picture  ensemble  soloist  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  trombone  mouthpiece. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  new  mouthpiece  are,  the  rim 
is  designed  to  give  freedom  of  high 
notes,  low  notes  are  very  solid, 
large  interval  jumps  are  much  easier, 
tone  is  uniform  in  all  registers,  and 
many  others. 

Mr.  Cimera  states  “we  have  now 
designed  a  mouthpiece  for  today’s 
modem  players.  Made  of  the  finest 
brass  and  heavily  silver  plated,  the 
mouthpiece  is  available  in  three  sizes, 
small,  medium,  and  large.  The  price 
is  $12.00  each. 

When  writing  to  Jerry  Cimera,  819 
Home  Ave,  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  for 
the  free  descriptive  folder,  please 
mention  the  SM. 


Pruefer  Has  Simplified 
Boehm  System  Clarinet 

A  simplified  model  of  Boehm  Sys¬ 
tem  Clarinet  for  beginners  has  bm 
developed  by  the  G.  Pruefer  Mfg. 
Co.,  Inc.  of  Providence,  R.  I.  This 
clarinet,  which  has  fewer  keys  than 
the  usual  Boehm  system  model,  was 
designed  in  co-operation  with  Jay 
Arnold,  woodwind  teacher  and  band 
director  now  living  at  Monroe,  Va. 
This  instrument  is  ideal  for  the  first 
one  or  two  years  of  study,  since  the 


confusion  caused  by  the  many  keys 
the  beginner  does  not  use  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  new  model  clarinet  has 
fewer  pads,  will  stay  in  adjustment 
indefinitely,  and  require  repairing  or 
repadding  much  less  frequently  than 
the  regular  Boehm  model,  claims  the 
inventor.  The  clarinet  is  particularly 
well  suited  to  schools  that  own  in¬ 
struments  and  supply  them  for  the 
use  of  beginners. 

This  new  clarinet  is  made  in 
(Turn  to  Page  40) 
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Membership  Eligibility 

in  the 

American  School  Band 
Directors  Association 

3>Je  C.  Marrii 

President  ASBDA 


The  Constitution  of  the  American 
School  Band  Directors  Association 
was  printed  in  the  January,  1954 
issue  of  its  official  publication,  THE 
SCHCXJL  MUSICIAN.  This  open 
presentation  of  the  Constitution  to 
American  School  Band  Directors 
Association  served  to  set  forth  the 
structure,  purposes,  and  operational 
procedures  of  the  newly  organized 
Association.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  more 
informal  way,  the  present  article  can 
project  in  detail  the  points  just  men¬ 
tioned  in  terms  of  their  relation  to 
the  school  band  director. 

The  American  School  Band  Direc¬ 
tors  Association  was  conceived  on  a 
constructive  basis  as  an  independent 
Association.  It  is  not  an  “anti”  group, 
nor  is  its  purpose,  stated  or  implied, 
to  influence  or  interfere  with  the 
structure  of  existing  county,  district, 
state  or  national  music  associations 
or  their  present  or  future  programs 
of  activity. 

On  a  long  range  basis,  the  primary 
objective  of  the  Association  is  the 
betterment  of  scnools  bands.  Admit¬ 
tedly,  this  objective  is  a  broad  gen¬ 
eralization  but  it  is  the  one  from 
which  must  stem  the  more  concrete, 
specialized  objectives  which  will 
make  up  the  yearly  programs  of  the 
Association  and  which  will  ultimately 
bring  to  fruition  the  over-all  objec¬ 
tive — the  betterment  of  school  bands. 

A  meeting  of  the  Officers  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  was  held  in  Chicago 
recently  at  which  time  specific  plans 
were  discussed  and  formulate  to 
implement  a  program  for  the  year 
»nd  for  the  next  convention  of  the 
Association.  When  completed,  an  out¬ 
line  of  this  program  will  be  presented 
in  one  of  the  later  issues  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Another  purpose  of  the  Association, 
the  merit  of  which  was  proved  by 
the  enthusiasm  and  interest  shown  at 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Convention,  is  to 
provide  a  means  of  contact  between 
school  band  men  from  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
strengths  or  frailties  (depending 
upon  the  point  of  view)  of  the  good 
band  man  is  that  because  of  his  high¬ 
ly  specialized  field,  he  likes  to  talk 
“Band”  and  has  an  insatiable  curios¬ 


ity  as  to  the  methods  used  and  results 
attained  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  No  organization  can  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  fulfill  this  desire  and  need  as 
the  American  School  Band  Directors 
Association,  because  this  Association 
was  specifically  organized  for  those 
school  band  men  who  are  constantly 
trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
work  and  who  welcome  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  with 
men  from  widely  separated  sections 
of  the  country  as  well  as  those  from 
their  immediate  area. 

As  so  aptly  phrased  by  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Board,  “an  objective 
of  the  Association  is  to  develop  a 
national  voice  for  the  school  band 
man  and  to  make  this  voice  articu¬ 
late  through  the  medium  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  Article  II,  Section  5  of  the 
Constitution  states  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  A.S.B.D.A.,  “To  serve 
as  an  authoritative  means  of  liason 
between  the  largest  group  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  teachers  in  the 
United  States — the  School  Band  Di¬ 
rectors — and  music  publishers  and 
musical  instrument  manufacturers.” 
Every  present  indication  points  to  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  publishers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  first,  they  must  know 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  school 
band  men.  The  Association  can  make 
known  those  desires  and  needs  in  a 
way  that  will  be  both  informative 
and  authentic. 

Membership 

Membership  in  the  American 
School  Band  Directors  Association 
is  a  recognition  of  consistently  good 
work  in  the  school  band  field  and  is 
intended  to  enhance  the  standing  in 
the  profession  of  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  The  foregoing  statement,  pre¬ 
supposing  a  reasonable  length  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field  to  offer  a  basis 
for  evaluation,  together  with  the 
points  listed  in  the  Constitution  under 
“Eligibility  of  Active  Members”  com¬ 
prise  the  qualifications  for  member¬ 
ship.  There  has  been  no  arbitrary 
limitation  set  upon  the  number  of 
band  men  that  can  be  accepted  to 
membership.  The  opinion  can  be  ex¬ 


Bale  C.  Harris 


pressed,  with  justification,  that  some 
men  of  outstanding  records  of 
achievement  were  not  included  in 
the  charter  membership.  Some  of 
these  men  were  contacted,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  local  commitments  or  other 
reasons  could  not  attend  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Convention.  This  fact  does 
not  in  any  sense  prevent  these  men 
from  becoming  active  members. 

The  National  Organizing  Commit¬ 
tee  members  were  Pat  Arsers,  Texas; 
Louis  Blaha,  Illinois;  Robert  Dean, 
Iowa;  James  Harper,  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  A1  Wright,  Florida  and  Dale 
Harris,  Michigan.  The  committee 
freely  admits  that  among  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  school  band  directors  in  the 
United  States  many  qualified  men 
were  not  contacted.  TTiis  condition 
re-emphasizes  the  need  of  a  Band 
Association  organized  on  a  national 
scope  to  maintain  contact  with  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country.  We  did 
our  best  with  the  time  and  means  at 
our  disposal.' 

The  original  National  Organizing 
Committee  and  the  Membership 
Committee  were  instructed  by  the 
delegates  at  the  Cedar  Rapids  Con¬ 
vention  to  expand  the.  membership 
within  the  limits  of  the  membership 
qualifications  previously  stated.  The 
first  named  committee  is  to  work  in 
close  conjunction  with  the  Member¬ 
ship  Committee  and  is  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  those  men  who 
expressed  a  desire  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  but  who  were 
unable  to  attend  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Convention.  The  Membership  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  contact  men  who  had  not 
previously  been  approached  by  the 
National  Organizing  Committee.  Ap¬ 
plication  forms  can  be  obtained  by 
those  men  bv  submitting  a  written 
request  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Mem¬ 
bership  Committee.  Earl  W.  Puffen- 
herger,  Senior  High  School,  Canal 
Fulton,  Ohio  or  to  Dale  C.  Harris, 
(Turn  to  Page  51) 
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Leonard  Smith's 

Professional  and  Clinic  Band 


By  L  J.  Cooley 


Something  entirely  new  and  rev¬ 
olutionary  is  about  to  take  place 
in  the  field  of  Professional  Band 
Tours  and  School  Band  Director 
Clinics.  Leonard  Smith  will  take  his 
great  Band  on  a  A>ne  week’s  test 
tour  from  February  8  to  13.  One  may 
say  .  .  .  “well  what  is  so  revolu¬ 
tionary  about  that”?  It  is  because 
Mr.  Smith  will  have  his  ten  first 
chair  men  conduct  a  one  hour  clinic 
for  students  prior  to  each  concert. 

The  L»omard  Smith  Bead 

In  the  demanding  world  of  artistic 
and  cultural  pursuits,  no  word  in 
any  language  is  fraught  with  such 
potentialities,  dire  or  otherwise,  as 
the  word  “debut”;  it  means  gam¬ 
bling  the  success  or  failure  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  a  primed  enterprise  on 
one  toss  of  public  reaction  and  re¬ 
ception.  As  a  first  night  is  to  a 
Broadway  cast,  so  is  a  debut  to  a 
concert  artist  or  band.  It  is  the  test 
decisive  of  hopes  and  ambitions. 

Leonard  Smith  and  his  band 
dared  that  test  in  April,  1949.  The 
day,  Thiu*sday;  the  place,  Detroit’s 
colossal  and  magnificent  Masonic 
Temple;  the  public,  a  capacity  and 
critical  audience.  The  result — 
triumph! 

Echoes  of  the  applause  that  greeted 
the  Leonard  Smith  Band  on  this  au¬ 
spicious  occasion  still  ring  in  musical 
annals.  Encore  after  encore  was 
vociferously  requested  and  graciously 
given.  The  band  had  won  its  place  as 
a  major  ensemble  for  all  time. 

J.  Dorsey  Callaghan,  astute  and 


widely  respected  music  critic  of  The 
Detroit  Free  Press,  wrote: 

“Not  since  the  heyday  of  Sousa  and 
Pryor  has  a  band  of  such  attainment 
been  heard  here.” 

John  Gardiner,  veteran  critic  of 
The  Windsor  Daily  Star,  commented: 

“The  Smith  Band  possesses  quali¬ 
ties  hitherto  unknown  in  the  field  of 
band  music.  Under  the  expert  baton 
of  Mr.  Smith,  the  instrumentalists 
achieved  effects  comparable  only  to 
a  huge  pipe  organ  manipulated  by 
master  hands,  played  with  all  the 
zest  and  colorful  attack  called  for  by 
graphic  musical  emotion.” 

Many  factors  contribute  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  the  Smith  band, 
with  Conductor  Leonard  B.  Smith 
as  the  pivotal  figure.  Careful  choice 
and  selection  of  the  musicians,  in¬ 
strumental  balance,  varied  repertoire, 
catholic  mastery  in  programming, 
performance  techniques,  the  conduc¬ 
tor’s  personal  supervision  and  direc¬ 
tion  at  rehearsals,  enhancing  of  the 
tonal  spectrum — all  these  and  more 
go  into  the  formula  for  a  master 
ensemble. 

The  librarj’  from  which  the  band 
draws  its  extensive  repertoire  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  of 
its  type  extant.  The  personal  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  conductor,  it  combines 
the  cream  of  several  great  band 
libraries  purchased  as  they  have 
come  upon  the  market.  Unusual  and 
cherished  among  the  collection  are 
Conductor  Smith’s  so-called  “encore 
books”  with  copies  for  every  player 
in  the  band.  Each  book  contains  more 


than  150  selections  suitable  for  en¬ 
core  purposes.  The  band  is  thus  able 
to  grant  a  large  variety  of  request 
numbers. 

The  personnel  of  the  Leonard 
Smith  Band  is  indeed  a  veritable 
“Who’s  Who”  of  the  world’s  finest 
wind-instrumentalists.  At  various 
times,  the  roster  has  included  such 
great  artists  as  Frank  Elsass,  Ned 
Mahoney  and  Gerhard  Warms  and 
such  vocalists  as  Marie  Roummel, 
Nadja  Witkowska,  Margaret  Gemeth 
and  Larry  Corona — stars  all. 

Many  of  these  artists  credit  both 
their  discovery  and  their  subsequent 
success  to  Leonard  Smith  and  their 
association  with  his  band. 

The  Leonard  Smith  Band  is  hailed 
and  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
bands  of  all  time.  Millions  have  heard 
it;  millions  will  continue  to  hear  it 


The  Tour  Schedule 

Mon.,  Fab.  8 — Rockford,  III. 

Horlam  School  Aud . 8:15 

P.M. 

Tuas.,  Fab.  9 — Indioinopolit  Ind. 

Murat  Thaotr*  . .  8:15 

P.M. 

1  W»d.«  F«b.  10— Grond  Rapids,  Mich. 

Civic  Aud . 8:15 

P.M. 

Thun.,  Fab.  1 1— Flint,  Mich. 

IMA  Aud . 8:15 

P.M. 

Fri.,  Fab.  12 — Canton,  Ohio 

Monitorial  Aud _ _ _  8:15 

P.M. 

Sat.,  Fab.  13 — ^Washington,  Fa. 

Wash.  High  School . 2:15 

P.M. 

Sat^  Fab.  13 — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Hall  to  b*  announc*d)_  8:15 

P.M. 
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in  concert  and  through  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  recordings. 

The  Clialct 

Today,  young  musicians  have  many 
opportunities  to  hear  the  best  in 
music — visiting  orchestras  of  great 
tingle  performers.  But,  how  many 
have  the  privilege  of  direct  contact 
with  such  artists  or  the  benefit  of 
their  personal  advice  and  construc¬ 
tive  criticism?  While  it  is  true  some 
fchools  have  found  it  possible  to 
present  an  instrumental  artist  in  con¬ 
cert  and  in  clinic,  this  practice  is 
infrequent  and  is  not  enjoyed  by  the 
vast  majority  of  schools.  The  usual 
high  cost  involved,  quite  understand- 
ingly,  permits  favoring  only  the  more 
popular  instruments,  i.e.:  clarinet, 
saxophone  or  trumpet. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  young 
players  of  all  instruments  associate 
themselves,  when  possible,  with  artist 
players;  thus  learning  at  first  hand 
the  solution  to  many  of  the  technical 
problems  involved  in  the  playing  of 
a  particular  instrument  and,  more¬ 
over,  gaining  inspiration  from  these 
masters. 

An  original  and  highly  practical 
plan  to  help  solve  this  major  prob¬ 
lem  of  music  educators,  therefore,  is 
the  simultaneous  presentation  of  ten 
instrumental  music  clinics  prior  to 
the  Leonard  Smith  Band  concert. 
These  instrumental  music  clinics 
bring  to  the  student  musician  .  .  . 
in  person  .  .  .  ten  of  the  world’s 
greatest  individual  artists,  each  a  rec¬ 
ognized  master  of  a  major  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  band  structure. 

The  clinics  are  conducted  individu¬ 
ally  by  the  first-desk  players  in  the 
band,  each  of  whom  is  an  expert 
performer,  experienced  educator  and 
public  speaker,  capable  of  not  only 
demonstrating  his  instrument  but  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  clearly,  con¬ 
cisely  and  authoritatively — thereby 
proving  that  the  finest  players  can 
be  among  the  finest  and  most  under¬ 
standing  teachers. 

The  clinics  are  free  to  all  students 
who  purchase  tickets  for  the  concert. 
When  facilities  are  available,  these 
clinics  are  usually  held  in  rooms  of 
the  auditorium  building  in  which  the 
concert  takes  place,  or  in  classrooms 
in  some  adjacent  or  conveniently- 
located  school. 

•  Following  discussion  of  all  phases 
of  the  playing  of  the  various  instru¬ 
ments  by  the  clinicians,  a  roundtable 
discussion  is  held  providing  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  opportunity  to  present 
their  own  instrumental  difficulties 
or  problems  and  to  receive  construc¬ 
tive  help. 

Summarized,  it  means  that  young 
musicians  will  have  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  great  masters  and  receive 
advice  that  only  such  masters  can 
give.  The  object  is  to  lighten  in  every 
way  possible  the  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  that  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  all  music  instructors.  Complete  and 
friendly  co-operation  with  these 
teachers  is  assured.  The  clinics  thus 


serve  to  supplement  the  fine  work 
being  done  by  the  music  educators. 

This  clinic  service  is  provided  by 
the  Leonard  Smith  Band  both  as  an 
educational  facility  and  in  the  public 
interest,  dedicated  to  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  and  advancement  of  musi¬ 
cal  artistry  in  the  schools  of  America. 

The  SyMpheay  la  Gold 

From  within  the  band  emerges  the 
Symphony  in  Gold,  a  majestic  en¬ 
semble  comprising  the  cornet,  trum¬ 
pet,  horn,  trombone,  bariton  and  tuba 
sections.  Immensely  powerful  and 
having  great  contrasting  masses  of 
color  and  tone  ranging  from  the 
most  delicate  pianissimo  to  the 
mighty  fortissimo,  the  Symphony  in 
Gold  reflects  grandeur  celestial  and 
cosmic.  Its  effects  are  electrifying 
and  stimulating. 


altogether  satisfying  sound;  an  ac¬ 
tivity  portending  of  what  is  about 
to  take  place. 

These  are  trying  moments.  An  au¬ 
dience  is  waiting.  The  musicians  are 
absorbed  in  last  minute  checking  of 
instrumental  mechanism.  They  ob¬ 
serve  their  own  personal  grooming 
in  the  backstange  mirror  and  await 
their  cue. 

Then  they  file  quietly  to  their 
places  on  stage  and  watch  for  the 
entrance  of  their  conductor. 

Oa  Tear 

Planning  for  the  tour  represents 
months  of  intense  preparation.  En¬ 
gaging  of  auditoriums,  hotel  accom¬ 
modations,  assembling  of  the  musi¬ 
cians  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  arranging  transportation 
facilities  for  the  tour  itself  are  but  a 
few  of  the  major  factors  involved 
requiring  highly-specialized  person¬ 
nel. 

Just  prior  to  the  first  tour  re¬ 
hearsal,  a  curious  collection  of 
trunks,  instrument  cases  and  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  seen  off  stage.  Several 
thousands  dollars’  worth  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  music  would  be  repre¬ 
sented,  together  with  the  personal 
belongings  of  each  musician.  Every¬ 
thing  is  carefully  marked  and  identi¬ 
fied,  for  each  piece  of  luggage  or 
equipment  taken  on  the  tour  is 
essential  and  must  be  readily  avail¬ 
able. 

Players  observe  strict  training 
rules  while  on  tour,  just  as  do  major 
league  ball  players.  Proper  diet  and 
rest  are  vital  factors  to  insure  peak 
efficiency.  Daily  practice  is  essential 
and  various  muting  devices  are  used 
by  the  players  in  hotel  rooms. 

A  special  bus  handles  the  large 
instruments,  music,  music  racks,  con¬ 
ductor’s  podium  and  other  band 
equipment.  'These  are  delivered  to  the 
concert  hall  well  in  advance  of  cur¬ 
tain  time. 

This,  then,  is  a  picture  of  the 
renowned  Leonard  Smith  Band,  an 
ethical  and  thoroughly  organized  mu¬ 
sical  body  that  recognizes  no  superior 
nor  fears  any  competitor  in  the  vast 
realm  of  musical  artistry. 

The  Cllalclani 

The  Clinicians  are:  Ben  Gaskins, 
Flute,  Toscanini’s  NBC  Symphony; 
Modeste  De  Saint,  Oboe,  Houston 
Symphony;  Marius  E.  Fossenkemper, 
Clarinet,  Detroit  Symphony;  Ralph 
Lorr,  Bassoon,  Toscanini’s  NBC  Sym¬ 
phony;  Robert  LaVerne  Anderson, 
Saxophone,  BBC  Radio  and  Record¬ 
ing  Artist;  Leonard  B.  Smith,  cornet. 
Conductor  of  Leonard  Smith  Band, 
and  world  famous  comet  soloist; 
Kenneth  M.  Shultz,  French  Horn, 
Detroit  Symphony;  David  Uber, 
trombone,  RCA  Victor  Symphony; 
David  M.  Jackson,  bass  hom,  De¬ 
troit  Symphony;  and  Robert  A.  Clark, 
percussion.  Radio  and  Television 
artist. 

This  new  idea  of  a  combined  tour 
(Turn  to  Page  40) 
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Leonard  B.  Smllli 


A  Ollmpsa  Backstage 

It  is  peculiar  what  a  fascination 
backstage  has  for  people — the  desire 
to  see  “what  makes  the  wheels  turn”. 
Let  us  visit  the  Leonard  Smith  Band 
backstage  an  hour  or  so  before  con¬ 
cert  time. 

Various  musicians  are  here  and 
there,  playing  their  instruments 
softly,  “warming  up”  and  acclimating 
these  instruments  and  themselves  to 
auditorium  humidity  and  tempera¬ 
ture.  Excerpts  from  programmed 
works  may  be  heard.  Woodwind 
players  try  out  different  reeds,  for 
the  selection  of  reeds  is  of  utmost 
importance  and  of  constant  concern 
to  these  artists.  The  size,  shape  and 
acoustical  properties  of  the  concert 
hall  have  definite  bearing  on  reed 
selection. 

Brass  players  practice  scales  and 
long  tones  preparatory  to  being  in 
perfect  condition  for  the  concert. 

Although  the  Press  is  permitted 
backstage,  seldom,  if  ever  does  the 
general  public  hear  this  discordant 
and  cacophonius  pre-concert  concert. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  music,  but  to  mu¬ 
sicians  and  conductor  alike,  it  is  an 
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A  Fictitious  Success  Story 


More  Than  A  Teacher 


By  Marion  S.  Egbert 


“Congratulations  upon  your  win¬ 
ning  the  ticket-sale  contest  for  the 
concert  series,  Jim.  You  seemingly 
did  the  impossible,  and  it  really  puts 
our  club  in  the  lead  of  the  other  civic 
groups  in  community  service.” 

“Thanks,  Bill,  I  had  a  good  selling 
team  to  work  with  me.” 

“You  know,  Jim,  in  thinking  back, 
you  have  been  very  active  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  cultural  events  in  our  city 
ever  since  you  and  your  family  moved 
here,  particularly  in  music.  You  aren’t 
a  musician  are  you?” 

“No,  I’m  not  a  musician;  in  fact  my 
main  interest  in  school  was  football 
and  track.” 

“Yes,  I  know  of  your  outstanding 
record  in  football.  That’s  the  reason 
I  have  wondered  about  your  active 
interest  in  the  symphony  and  other 
musical  events,  not  that  one  couldn’t 
enjoy  both,  you  understand.” 

“Bill,  it’s  a  funny  thing,  I  wasn’t 
interested  in  any  kind  of  music  until 
my  senior  year  in  high  school.  If  you 
have  time.  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  it, 
because  I  think  it  has  a  bearing  on 
what  we  were  talking  about  the  other 
day  in  regards  to  our  city’s  school 
program.” 

“Sure,  go  ahead.” 

“Well,  a  not  uncommon  situation 
with  several  of  the  boys  on  our  high 
school  team  occurred  in  that  we  were 
lacking  sufficient  credits  to  graduate. 
Naturally,  we  were  willing  to  do  al¬ 
most  anything  so  we  could  graduate. 
That  anything  turned  out  to  be  join¬ 
ing  the  chorus.  The  only  compensat¬ 
ing  factor  to  this  tragic  situation  was 
that  we  wouldn’t  have  any  homework 
in  this  subject. 

“The  music  instructor,  being  an 
understanding  chap,  advised  us  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  and 
he  would  do  his  best  to  make  it  as 
interesting  as  he  could.  ‘After  all,’  he 
said,  ‘you  will  probably  have  many 
more  impleasant  circumstances  of 
this  kind  to  meet,  so  here  is  an  easy 
way  to  learn  to  meet  them.’ 

“He  went  on  to  say,  ‘In  looking  over 
the  situation,  you  need  a  credit  for 
graduating,  and  I  need  men’s  voices 
for  a  successful  choral  group.  If  we 
trade  in  kind  for  services  rendered, 
we  will  both  gain  by  it.  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  to  pay  more  dearly  than 
I.  for  you  will  have  to  cooperate  in 
developing  your  voices,  you  will  have 
many  performances  in  which  to  par¬ 


ticipate,  and  you  will  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  success  of  our  per¬ 
formance  at  the  music  festival.  If  you 
are  willing  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments,  there  is  no  reason  you 
shouldn’t  gain  something  in  addition 
to  your  needed  credits,  in  spite  of 
this  revolutionary  adjustment  to  your 
school  activities.’ 

“This  ‘bad  bargain’  as  we  called  it, 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best 
things  that  ever  happened  to  me,  for 
we  not  only  had  a  pretty  good  time  in 
chorus,  but  barring  my  family,  of 
course,  music  today  is  second  only  to 
my  interest  in  athletics. 

“Throughout  the  year  we  sang 
everything  ‘from  Bach  to  Boogie’,  as 
the  saying  goes.  While  we  enjoyed 
the  more  current  songs,  we  were 
proudest  of  our  accomplished  per¬ 
formances  of  anthems  and  classical 
chorals.  But  our  chorus  classes 
weren’t  confined  to  singing  only.  Every 
opportunity  to  hear  good  recordings 
of  all  kinds  of  music  was  given  us. 
Interesting  anecdotes  about  compos¬ 
ers  and  compositions,  or  an  histori¬ 
cal  background  was  made  known  to 
us  if  it  helped  to  make  our  rehears¬ 
als  more  interesting  and  understand¬ 
able.  This  instructor  seemed  gifted  in 
giving  us  more  than  just  music,  and 
yet  he  made  it  all  very  interesting 
in  spite  of  it  being  relat^  to  English, 
history,  civics  and  other  subjects  we 
weren’t  too  enthused  about.” 

“You  must  hav,e  had  a  fine  choral 
teacher,  Jim?” 

“That’s  just  the  point,  he  wasn’t 
just  a  choral  teacher,  he  was  an 
EDUCATOR.  Of  course  I  didn’t  ap¬ 
preciate  it  then. 

“You  see,  this  was  just  a  town  of 
3.000  people;  a  town  interested  only 
in  the  very  minimum  of  education 
for  their  children.  Music  came  into 
the  curriculum  only  because  the 
neighboring  towns  with  which  we 
played  football  had  bands,  and  it 
looked  bad  that  we  were  not  simi¬ 
larly  represented  on  the  football  field. 

“This  teacher  was  hired  to  organize 
a  band.  While  he  was  meeting  this 
objective,  he  quietly  went  about 
building  what  I  know  now  to  be  a 
consistent  music  education  program. 
In  other  words,  he  wasn’t  going  to  be 
just  a  band  leader,  but  a  music  edu¬ 
cator.” 

“I  don’t  get  just  what  you  mean, 
Jim.” 


“Well,  for  instance,  while  the  grade 
schools  had  a  little  singing  in  the 
classroom,  it  had  little  to  do  with  the 
educational  program.  This  band  in¬ 
structor  offered  his  services  to  the 
elementary  classroom  teachers  to 
help  them  with  their  music  program 
if  they  so  desired.  They  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms,  thinking  he  would 
take  the  music  program  off  their 
hands.  Instead  he  showed  them  how 
to  carry  out  an  interesting  program  of 
singing  games,  songs  and  listening, 
and  he  showed  them  how  to  integrate 
this  with  other  subjects.  After  these 
teachers  realized  their  own  potentials 
to  make  music  more  interesting  and  a 
part  of  other  learning,  they  much  pre¬ 
ferred  to  present  their  own  music 
rather  than  have  someone  else  come 
in  and  do  it  for  them. 

“In  the  upper  grades,  he  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  and  their  students  to 
show  them  about  note  reading  and  the 
singing  of  part  songs  and  other  music 
fundamentals  such  as  rhythm  and  en¬ 
semble  playing  with  rhythm  instru- 
m.ents  and  melody  fiutes. 

“There  was  ‘method  in  his  mad¬ 
ness’  as  you  can  see,  for  if  the  chil¬ 
dren  grew  up  with  music  in  a  con¬ 
sistently  planned  and  progressive  pro¬ 
gram  as  they  do  in  other  subjects, 
they  would  be  better  able  and  ready 
to  enter  his  instrumental  program 
and  progress  a  great  deal  faster. 

“Another  thing  which  I  appreciate 


Cover  Picture 

From  coast  to  coast,  from  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of  Meiico 
it's  practice,  practice,  practice.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  all  a9es  are  readying  them¬ 
selves  for  the  district  contests  in  their 
parts  of  the  country. 

This  year  there  will  be  more  than 
1,000,000  students  entering  instrumen¬ 
tal  and  vocal  solo,  ensemble,  and 
large  performing  group  contests  and 
festivals.  It  proves  again  that  the 
greatest  motivating  factor  in  music 
is  competition. 

The  two  young  ladies  on  this 
month's  cover  are  typical  of  the  team 
work  that  is  being  taught  in  perform¬ 
ing  groups  today.  They,  as  all  other 
students,  realise  that  the  String  Boss 
is  as  important  as  the  Violin,  as  is  the 
tuba  as  important  as  the  cornet. 
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now  and  didn’t  before,  is  that  along 
with  hu  band  program  he  gave  every 
student  who  wanted  to  play  stringed 
instruments  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

'  First  there  were  small  ensembles  and 
later,  by  popular  demand,  an  orches¬ 
tra  fully  as  large  as  the  band  and 
chorus  grew  into  being.  Even  guitar 
and  accordion  students  had  their  own 
club  and  they  played  for  school  and 
community  programs.” 

“It  sounds  to  me  as  though  he 
didn’t  have  much  time  to  himself  with 
such  a  broad  program.” 

“I  guess  he  didn’t.  Bill,  at  first,  but 
like  anyone  successful  in  a  business 
or  a  profession,  part  of  that  success  is 
due  to  untiring  building.  Education 
was  his  business.  Too,  after  he  got  the 
elementary  teachers  started  in  their 
music  program,  he  needed  only  to 
make  occasional  visits  to  their  classes. 
Now,  he  tells  me  they  have  a  music 
specialist  in  that  field  who  helps  the 
classroom  teachers  when  they  need 
it.” 

“Well,  Jim,  you  said  this  has  a 
bearing  upon  your  own  school  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  I  see  what  you  mean  in 
that  we  only  have  a  band  program  in 
our  high  school,  and  what  music  we 
have  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
purely  by  individual  volition  on  the 
part  of  the  classroom  teachers.  Is  that 
it?” 

“Yes,  Bill,  that’s  it.  We  have  a  fine 
band  which  gets  good  ratings  at  every 
festival,  and  so  does  our  high  school 
chorus,  but  is  that  all  there  is  to 
music  in  education? 

“Well,  Jim,  our  band  director  told 
me  he  has  all  he  can  do  with  the  band 
and  choral  groups  if  he  is  going  to 
get  top  ratings  at  the  festivals.  If.  he 
were  to  divide  his  interests  as  your 
director  did,  he  feels  that  our  music 
standing  would  suffer.” 

“Then  I  would  say,  let’s  have  a 
more  balanced  music  program  with  as 
high  a  standard  of  performance  as 
possible.  If  it  isn’t  high  enough  for 
top  ratings  at  festivals,  let’s  get  the 
next  best  and  give  more  children  a 
better  and  broader  music  education.” 

“Perhaps  you  are  right,  and  I  don’t 
doubt  the  band  director  of  our  school 
will  agree  with  this.  You  have  differ¬ 
entiated  in  the  meaning  of  music  di¬ 
rector  and  educator  several  times, 
Jim,  just  what  do  you  say  a  music 
educator  is?” 

“Well,  I  think  I  have  stated  it  in 
general,  but  if  I  were  asked  to  sum  it 
up,  I  would  say  all  schools  need  first 
and  foremost  an  EDUCATOR.  That 
is,  out  of  music  should  come  valuable 
instruction  in  citizenship,  cooperation, 
obligation  and  duty.  Out  of  the  music 
piogram  should  come  additional 
learning  in  other  subjects.  The  music 
educator  should  take  time  to  point 
these  things  and  not  depend  upon 
subtle  injection  to  do  the  job. 

“I  truly  believe  my  interest  in 
music  today  is  because  the  instructor 
about  whom  I  have  been  telling  was 
this  kind  of  teacher. 

“The  music  instructor  should  be  in- 
(Tum  to  Page  41) 


PIONEER  CORNETIST-No.3 


^en^umin  6^ 

By  Glenn  D.  Bridges 


to  be  both  soloist  and  play  the  first 
chair,  which  up  to  that  time,  had 
never  been  done.  He  continued  in  this 
capacity  with  Gillmore  until  1892, 
when  he  was  engaged  by  “Fred  In- 
nes”  to  play  with  his  newly  organized 
band. 

There  were  four  Bent  brothers,  all 
cornetists:  Ben,  Arthur,  Fred  and 
Tom. 

Ben  and  Arthur  were  side  partners 
with  Gillmore’s  Band,  and  for  a  aum- 
ber  of  years  were  featured  in  cornet 
duets,  incidentally  they  often  played 
the  “Swiss  Boy”  with  variations,  a 
duet  which  is  still  in  use. 

Tom  Bent  was  also  a  fine  cornetist 
and  assisted  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Clarke 
while  playing  with  Innes  Band  in 
1894. 

Ben  Bent  retired  from  active  play¬ 
ing  in  1894,  and  passed  away  in  New 
York,  December,  1897. 

As  a  sequel,  we  would  like  to  quote 
some  things  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Clarke  used  to  say  of  Bent.  Quote — 
“Ben  Bent  was  a  great  cornetist,  not 
simply  a  soloist,  but  an  all  around 
musician,  and  took  both  his  solo  play¬ 
ing  and  first  chair  work  seriously.  He 
produced  a  wonderful  singing  tone, 
and  had  a  clean  and  pure  technic.” 
Unquote. 


It  was  commonly  thought  amongst 
the  Old  Timers  that — the  subject  of 
this  article,  was  the  greatest  of  all 
First  Chair  Cornetists,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  the  late  Herbert  L. 
Clarke,  who  succeeded  him. 

Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Bent  was  born  in 
Barnesley,  Yorkshire,  England,  that 
produced  many  fine  English  cornet¬ 
ists. 

Ben  Bent  received  most  of  his  in¬ 
struction  on  the  comet  from  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  also  a  fine  cornetist. 
However,  Ben,  ran  away  from  home 
at  the  age  of  ten,  and  joined  a  circus 
band,  where  he  was  billed  throughout 
England,  as  the  “Boy  Wonder.” 

When  he  was  twenty-one,  he  be¬ 
came  cornet  soloist  with  the  Royal 
Artillery  Band,  however  in  1871,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  featured  soloist  with  the 
Howes  Great  London  Circus,  which 
made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  the 
same  year. 

After  one  season  with  the  Great 
London  Circus,  Bent  was  engaged  to 
be  soloist  with  the  Dodworth  Band  of 
New  York.  His  reputation  grew  as  a 
soloist  and  P.  S.  Gillmore  engaged 
him  to  be  assistant  to  the  great  “Ar- 
buckle”  in  1873. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Gillmore  engaged  Bent 


Techniques  of 


Broadcasting  and  Recording 

.^rlkur  ejH.  Critic  kef 


If  the  recording  and  broadcasting 
is  to  have  any  value,  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  must  be  accurate — as  accurate  as 
possible.  A  distorted  reproduction 
will  have  no  value,  and  probably  will 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  group 
and  the  director.  Obtaining  an  ac¬ 
curate  reproduction,  with  good  fi¬ 
delity  of  tone,  involves  some  very 
technical  considerations,  most  of 
which  are  too  technical  to  present  in 
this  general  discussion.  The  problem 
is  one  which  in  some  cases,  defies 
solution,  even  after  expert  technical 
advice  is  obtained. 

One  of  the  basic  considerations  is 
the  room  or  auditorium  in  which  the 
recording  is  being  done.  The  room 
should  be  accoustically  treated,  and 
as  dead  as  possible.  A  live  room,  with 
a  lot  of  fiat  surfaces,  will  result  in  a 
lot  of  ringing  and  reverberations 
which  will  make  the  recording  or 
broadcast  sound  very  muddy.  Rugs 
and  drapes  will  help  to  deaden  a  re¬ 
hearsal  room  if  it  is  being  used,  as 
well  as  having  the  band  play  as  softly 
and  lightly  is  as  consistent  with  the 
music  being  performed.  While  many 
radio  stations  are  livening  up  their 
studios  at  the  present  time,  which  is 
a  very  recent  trend,  most  band  rooms 
are  too  live  and  some  provision  should 
and  needs  to  be  made  to  deaden  the 
sound. 

Placement  of  the  microphones  or 
microphone  to  be  used  is  also  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  If  the  “mike”  is 
incorrectly  placed,  the  blend  of  the 
ensemble  will  not  be  picked  up,  but 
individual  instruments  will  have  a 
tendency  to  stick  out  with  dispropor¬ 
tionate  importance.  Such  is  usually 
the  case  when  the  microphone  is 
placed  too  low.  In  an  auditorium  situ¬ 
ation,  the  microphone  should  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  band,  and  above 
the  band,  possibly  eight  to  ten  feet 
above  the  heads  of  the  band  mem¬ 
bers.  In  a  rehearsal  room,  the  same 
principle  should  be  followed.  If  the 
microphone  is  placed  off  center,  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  band  will  come 
through  too  strong,  while  others  will 
probably  not  be  heard  at  all.  Experi¬ 
menting  must  be  done,  if  accurate 
reproduction  is  to  be  hoped  for.  Each 
room  has  its  peculiar  characteristics 
which  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Often  placing  the  microphone 
high,  and  turning  the  pickup  field  to¬ 
ward  the  deadest  spot  in  the  room. 


gives  the  best  pickup.  If  the  ceiling  is 
the  deadest  area  in  the  room,  then  the 
microphone  would  be  aimed  at  the 
ceiling  and  the  sound  picked  up  from 
there.  The  microphone  is  placed  about 
four  or  five  feet  below  the  ceiling,  and 
this  technique  is  particularly  suited  to 
a  room  with  a  high  ceiling.  Experi¬ 
mentation  is  the  only  method  of  find¬ 
ing  the  best  placement  for  the  micro¬ 
phone,  but  if  satisfactory  results  are 
not  obtained,  then  considerable  ex¬ 
perimentation  should  be  done,  with 
comparison  of  results. 

The  seating  arrangement  of  the 
group  will  also  infiuence  the  type  of 
pickup  which  is  obtained.  In  most 
cases,  concert  seating  arrangements 
are  not  satisfactory  especially  in  small 
rooms,  since  individual  instruments 
tend  to  stand  out,  while  others  are 
lost  entirely.  Experimentation  again 
will  be  needed  to  determine  the  most 
desirable  type  of  seating  arangement 
in  terms  of  a  given  room.  A  seating 
arrangement  will  be  included  which 
has  proved  quite  satisfactory  in  view 


of  the  circumstances  and  is  used  by  a 
college  band  on  its  weekly  broadcasts. 
The  seating  arrangement  is  the  result 
of  much  experimenting,  and  has 
proven  the  most  satisfactory  so  far. 
Balance  is  surprisingly  good,  although 
precision  is  somewhat  faulty  because 
of  distances  involved  and  the  fact 
that  those  seated  in  the  back  cannot 
hear  the  ones  in  front  of  them.  The 
suggestions  might  be  of  some  help  to 
other  band  directors  who  have  had 
similar  problems. 

Seating  the  band  the  long  way  in¬ 
stead  of  the  width  of  the  room,  has 
the  tendency  to  provide  a  better  blend. 
If  the  brass  does  not  come  through 
well  enough,  then  the  brass  players 
can  sit  on  their  cases,  or  stand,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  projecting  the 
tone  higher  so  that  it  comes  through 
better. 

In  all  recording  and  broadcasting, 
the  director  should  use  earphones,  to 
hear  what  is  actually  coming  through 
the  microphones,  rather  than  hearing 
what  the  band  is  playing.  What  the 
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band  is  piaymg  is  not  recorded,  but  i 
what  the  microphone  picks  up  is,  so  | 
the  director  should  be  more  interested  ' 
in  what  is  actually  being  picked  up. 
McUiy  of  the  commercial  recordings  i 
are  made  in  this  manner,  allowing  the 
director  to  adjust  the  volume  and 
balance,  in  accordance  with  what  is 
coming  into  his  earphones.  The  vol¬ 
ume  control  should  be  set  in  advance 
of  either  recording  and/or  broadcast¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  reproduction  is  faith¬ 
ful.  A  “dial-happy”  engineer  can  ef¬ 
fect  the  performance  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  In  most  cases,  a  volume  ! 
level  is  established  and  then  the  dials 
are  not  changed  until  the  music  is 
completed. 

Various  types  of  microphones  are 
available  for  use,  and  each  has  cer¬ 
tain  advantages.  Of  the  indoor  type, 
the  cardiod  microphone  is  one  of  the 
most  popular.  This  microphone  has  a 
pickup  field,  roughly  resembling  the 
shape  of  the  human  heart,  from  which 
it  gets  its  name.  It  has  a  small  back 
pickup,  but  basically  is  a  unidirec¬ 
tional  microphone.  It  proves  quite 
satisfactory  for  band  purposes  in¬ 
side,  since  it  does  not  pick  up  the 
echo  or  back  ring,  having  basically  a 
one-sided  pickup.  A  bi-directional 
microphone  will  have  a  heart-shaped 
pickup  on  both  sides,  and  is  apt  to 
pick  up  too  much  of  the  ring  which  is 
present  in  the  room.  A  non-direc- 
tional  microphone,  such  as  the  “eight- 
ball”  commercial  microphone,  proves 
satisfactory,  for  outdoor  purposes,  or 
in  auditoriums  which  are  quite  sound¬ 
proof.  In  the  small  room,  they  like  the 
bi-directional,  have  the  tendency  to 
pick  up  ring  and  reverberations,  as 
well  as  the  musical  tones.  Micro¬ 
phones  have  different  impedance  rat¬ 
ings,  but  for  music  purposes,  a  low 
impedance  microphone  should  prove 
the  most  satisfactory.  A  diaphragm 
microphone  has  proven  better  than 
the  rib\x>n  type  lor  most  situations, 
and  is  most  commonly  used. 

When  broadcasting  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  station,  the  suggestions  of  the 
staff  engineer  should  be  taken  con¬ 
cerning  mike  placement,  pickup,  etc. 
He  has  probably  had  experience  with 
similar  groups,  and  undoubtedly  un¬ 
derstands  the  properties  and  abilities 
of  the  microphones  better  than  the 
average  band  director.  He  should  de¬ 
termine  the  volume  level  to  be  used 
and  the  final  placement  of  the  micro¬ 
phones.  After  all,  his  job  depends 
upon  good  pickup,  and  he  is  just  as 
interested  as  the  band  director  in 
seeing  that  a  good  pickup  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

All  radio  stations  must  be  accurate¬ 
ly  timed.  Radio  stations  must  account 
for  every  second  of  their  time  on  the 
air,  and  cannot  permit  “dead  air”  or 
time  when  nothing  happens.  On  the 
other  hand,  programs  cannot  run  over 
since  other  programs  are  also  sched¬ 
uled.  Music  programs  are  among  the 
most  difficult  to  time,  but  the  timing 
must  be  just  as  accurate  on  them  as 
(Turn  to  Page  35) 


Make  Your 
Sections  Sound 


By  Dan  H. 


Two  alto  clarinets,  four  bass  clar¬ 
inets,  three  bassoons,  and  four  brand 
new  French  horns  would  certainly 
help  to  make  you  a  full  sounding 
band.  Also,  in  most  cases  it  would  be 
an  impossibility  to  promote  all  or 
even  some  of  the  above  instnunents 
at  one  time.  The  man  that  puts  out 
the  money  for  the  public  school  band 
program  would  like  to  help  you  out, 
but  he  has  just  so  much  cash  avail¬ 
able,  and  there  are  other  things  to 
pay  for  too.  After  all,  with  forty  or 
fifty  kids  in  the  band  it  sounds  pretty 
full  to  him.  Just  look  at  all  those 
comets  and  clarinets.  Go  ahead,  look 
at  them  and  better  yet,  listen  to  them. 

Let’s  see  if  there’s  a  possibility  of 
better  using  what  you  have  available, 
particularly  in  the  clarinet  and  cornet 
sections.  Here’s  a  plan  that  has 
worked  for  some  band  directors  ex¬ 
tremely  well  and  can  work  for  you  if 
you  will  take  the  time  to  sell  it  to 
your  kids — and  in  some  cases  to  a  few 
parents. 

To  begin  with,  put  yovu:  best  clar¬ 
inet  (or  comet)  player  on  first  chair 
1st  clarinet — right  where  he’s  been 
all  the  time.  Next,  put  your  second 
best  player  on  first  chair  2nd  clarinet. 
He’ll  probably  scream  to  high  heaven. 
’Then  put  your  third  best  player  on 
first  chair  3rd  clarinet.  From  then  on 
your  fourth  best  goes  on  second  chair 
1st  clarinet,  fifth  best  on  second  chair 
2nd  clarinet,  sixth  best  on  second 
chair  3rd  clarinet  and  so  on. 

There’s  something  new  about  this 
setup,  but  it  is  a  seating  method  we 
believe  has  been  ignored  too  often 
only  because  of  tradition.  If  you  al¬ 
ready  use  this  system,  cease  reading. 
If  you  don’t  use  it,  read  on  a  little 
farther  while  we  talk  about  some  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages. 

First  and  foremost,  all  three  of 
your  clarinet  and  comet  parts  will  be 
played — and  what  is  more  important, 
played  right  and  heard. 

Band  members  learn  that  2nd  and 
3rd  parts  are  not  for  second  and  third 
rate  players,  but  are  fully  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  first  part  (sometimes  more 
so) .  Too  often  the  newest  members  of 
the  band  are  seated  beside  the  not-so- 
good  players  down  on  3rd  parts  and 
what  happens?  Very  little. 

’There  is  less  work  for  you,  because 
with  one  good  player  on  each  part. 


Hanna 


the  younger  bandsmen  get  a  chance 
to  hear  how  their  part  sounds — and 
during  regular  rehearsal,  too.  Don’t 
underestimate  how  much  your  less 
experienced  players  learn  by  sitting 
next  to  your  old  hands. 

Disadvantages?  Of  course  —  just 
like  any  other  seating  arrangement. 
If  the  kids  are  used  to  the  old  seat¬ 
ing  arrangement  they’ll  scream  that 
they’ve  been  demoted  because  they’re 
not  playing  1st  anymore.  Try  this. 
Let  the  first  chairs  in  each  section  be 
designated  SOLO  1st,  SOLO  2nd,  and 
SOLO  3rd.  Also,  on  their  uniform 
sleeves,  let  each  SOLO  player  wear  a 
gold  or  silver  pin-on  star  or  similar 
decoration.  Keep  their  names  on  the 
programs  in  the  same  order  you’ve 
always  used. 

As  was  mentioned  before,  you  might 
have  to  convince  a  parent  or  two 
that  Junior  hasn’t  been  kicked  down¬ 
stairs.  Actually  he’s  more  important 
on  SOLO  3rd  than  when  he  was  lost 
up  in  the  1st  section.  .  .  Anyone  can 
play  melody,  but  it  takes  a  good 
musician  to  play  harmony.  .  .  He  has 
just  as  much  chance  to  advance  here 
as  he  had  before.  And  similar  per¬ 
suasion.  Some  of  your  bandsmen 
who  haven’t  been  quite  good  enough 
to  play  first  will  now  be  able  to  get 
a  crack  at  the  melody  and  will  like 
the  set-up  immensely.  Also  they  will 
surprise  you  with  some  extra  work. 

What  about  the  new  band  member 
who  comes  into  the  organization  and, 
by  following  this  seating  procedure, 
ends  up  playing  1st  part?  This  is  a 
definite  problem,  but  in  reality  no 
more  so  than  the  other  practice  of 
having  a  top  heavy  group  with  all  the 
lesser  musicians  on  3rd  and  2nd  parts. 
One  answer  is  to  limit  yoiu:  1st  sec¬ 
tion  to  a  definite  number  (three,  for 
example),  2nd  a  little  larger,  3rd  still 
larger.  ’This  of  course  depends  on 
your  instrumentation. 

Those  of  you  who  use  a  challenge 
or  try-out  system  (and  we  believe 
every  high  school  band  should  use 
one)  may  wonder  what  effect  all  of 
this  will  have.  It  does  offer  some  diffi¬ 
culties  not  found  in  the  usual  seating 
arrangement. 

*^Give  this  seating  plan  a  thought. 
Your  kids  will  accept  it  when  they 
hear  the  improved  balance  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  and  realize  that  the  entire  band 
benefits. 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Do  You  Have  a  Concert  Baud 
la  Year  College?  Has  H  Had 
A  Picture  Takeu  Beeeutly? 

If  so,  get  a  glossy  print  of  that 
picture  either  to  the  Editor  of  this 
page:  Arthur  L.  Williams,  Rice  Hall, 
Oberlin,  Ohio  or  to  the  Editor  of  the 
School  Musician  Magazine:  Forrest  L. 
McAllister,  28  East  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  4,  Illinois.  Let’s  start  the  new 
year  right:  Picture  action!  And  don’t 
forget  the  request  of  pictures  of  out¬ 
door  band  shells,  amphitheaters  and 
so  forth.  If  your  state  or  Division  is 
not  represented  on  this  page  you  can 
guess  the  reason  why.  No  pictures  in! 

In  looking  over  the  second  set  of 
CBDNA  programs  sent  out  from  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference 
office  some  weeks  ago,  it  is  noted  how 
often  the  program  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story  of  WHEN?  WHERE? 
WHAT?  WHO?  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
print  the  name  of  your  city  and  state. 
Many  programs  do  not  give  enough 
factual  information  to  locate  where  it 
is  to  be  given.  Try  to  think  whether 
if  your  program  were  sent  out  in 
advance  of  your  concert  anyone  get¬ 
ting  it  would  be  able  to  arrive  for 
the  concert  at  the  correct  time  and 
place.  Further,  as  educators,  and 
most  of  us  claim  to  be  or  should, 
do  we  help  our  listeners  to  know 
who  wTote  the  music  we  are  playing? 
Why  should  we  merely  put  down  the 
name  “Goldman”  and  take  it  that 
Edwin  Franko  wrote  it  when  it  might 
have  been  Richard  Franko — his  son. 


“Strauss”  and  “Bach”  are  other 
names  which  should  be  completed 
rather  than  always  assumed.  Also 
let’s  give  the  contemporary  composer 
a  break  by  using  his  name  as  he 
wishes  it  used  as  well  as  supplying 
a  little  background  information  about 
him  and  his  work  since  most  often 
no  musical  dictionary  no  matter  how 
recent  will  give  you  the  information 
you  would  like  about  wind  instru¬ 
ment  and  band  composers.  Our  pro¬ 
gram  exchange  can  be  even  more 
valuable  if  this  completeness  is  prac¬ 
ticed  as  often  as  possible.  Let’s  try 
it! 

Soutkera  DIvltlou  To  Meet 
At  Uulverslty  of  Keutucky  Feb.  25-27 

Here  follows  the  program  planned 
for  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Band  Directors  National  Associ¬ 
ation  at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  February  25-27 
as  announced  by  Ernest  E.  Lyon, 
University  of  Louisville,  Southern 
Division  chairman; 

Thursday.  February  25,  1954 
1:30  P.M. — Sightseeing  in  the  Blue- 
grass  for  early  arrivals 
courtesy  the  University 
of  Kentucky  faculty. 
7:00  P.M.— Informal  get-to-gether 
and  rehearsal  of  the  U. 
of  K.  Band.  Refresh¬ 
ments  served. 

Friday,  February  26,  1954 
8:00  A.M. — Steering  Committee 
breakfast 

8:30  A.M. — Registration 


9:00  A.M. — First  General  Session 

9:00 — Music  by  Kentucky  college 
wind  ensemble 

9: 15 — Welcome  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Dono¬ 
van,  President  U.  of 
Kentucky 

9:30 — Recorded  address  by  CBDNA 
President  Sawhill 

9:45 — “The  Band  and  the  Athletic 
Department” — by  Bernie 
Shively,  Director  of 
Athletics,  U.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

10:00  A.M. — “The  Latest  in  Marching 
Bands” — a  session  under 
the  chairmanship  of 
William  Foster,  Director 
of  Bands,  Florida  A.  & 
M.  College,  Tallahassee, 
Florida  with  many  tak¬ 
ing  part  with  lectures, 
slides,  movies,  etc. 

12:00  noon — Steering  Committee 
luncheon  —  Resolutions 
Committe  luncheon 

1:30  P.M. — Second  General  Session 

1:30 — Music  by  a  Kentucky  college 
wind  ensemble. 

1 : 45 — Business 

2:00— “The  College  Band  Fratern¬ 
ity”  —  discussion  with 
greetings  from  Kappa 
Kappa  Psi  and  Pi  Kappa 
Omicron. 

2:30 — “Duties  of  the  host  band  at 
football  games”  —  War¬ 
ren  Lutz,  Director,  U.  of 
Kentucky  Marching 
Hundred. 

(Turn  to  Page  57) 


CONCERT  BAND  PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH.  U.C.L.A.  CONCERT  BAND,  Clarence  E.  Sawhill.  Director.  Not  everyone  knows  what 
U.C.LA.  means  unless  you  happen  to  be  a  football  fan.  Pardon  us  while  we  point  out  that  these  letters  mean  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles.  And  some  may  be  confused  to  find  that  Clarence  E.  Sawhill  is  their  director  for  just  a  year  or  so  bock  he  was 
Director  of  Bands  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  which  is  locoted  in  Los  Angeles.  Clarence  is  hard  at  work*  developing  the 
bond  program  at  U.C.L.A.  so  we  know  it  is  in  most  copoble  hands.  We  salute  our  CBDNA  President  and  his  U.C.LA.  Concert  Bondi 
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"Orouod  in  royal  blue  choir  gowns  with  contrasting  whit*  stoles,  The  Saint  Mary's  College  &lee  Club  at  Notre  Dome,  Indiana  is  in¬ 
deed  a  colorful  os  well  os  a  highly  trained  musical  group,"  says  Martha  B.  Williams,  their  talented  director. 


St.  Mary’s  Choral  Program 
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Dressed  in  royal  blue  choir  gowns 
with  contrasting  white  stoles,  the 
Saint  Mary’s  College  Glee  Club  at 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.  is  indeed  a  colorful 
as  well  as  highly  trained  musical 
group! 

As  director  of  this  singing  team 
of  48  girls  for  the  past  two  years,  1 
have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
obeerve  the  interest,  diligence  and 
progress  which  they  have  shown.  For 
a  Glee  Club  composed  primarily  of 
non-music  majors,  the  group  cer¬ 
tainly  participates  in  a  host  of  varied 
activities. 

Ten  members  of  the  Saint  Mary’s 
Glee  Club  have  been  selected  as 
members  of  the  Madrigal  Singers. 
This  group  sings  mainly  English 
madrigals  of  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries  together  with  other 
appropriate  selections  for  small  en- 
aembles. 


Each  year  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  the  Glee  Club,  assisted  by 
the  Madrigal  Singers,  gives  a  con¬ 
cert  for  the  faculty  and  students  of 
Saint  Mary’s  and  their  guests,  and 
another  concert  for  the  faculty  and 
student  body  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  This  year  the  first  three 
groups  of  the  concerts  consisted  of 
Czech,  Appalachian  and  German 
carols;  the  fourth  was  composed  of 
portions  from  the  Messiah  featuring 
student  soloists  and  ending  with  the 
well-known  Hallelujah  Chorus. 

One  entire  evening  of  the  holiday 
season  is  devoted  to  Christmas  carol¬ 
ing  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital  in  South 
Bend. 

In  the  spring  the  Madrigal  Singers 
assist  in  another  Glee  Club  concert, 
and  again  at  the  annual  cap  and 
gown  graduation  ceremony. 

In  the  fall  of  1953  the  Saint  Mary’s 


choral  group  presented  a  full  hour 
program  on  WNDU,  student  radio 
station  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 
Now  they  are  hopefully  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  national  broadcast  in 
April,  for  which  they  have  entered 
the  preliminaries,  to  be  sponsored  by 
the  National  Catholic  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  Association. 

Included  among  their  coming  pro¬ 
grams  are  a  Madrigal  concert  for 
the  American  Association  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Women,  and  a  Glee  Club  con¬ 
cert  for  the  Progress  Club  of  South 
Bend. 

The  brightly  attired  choir  will  also 
give  Pergolesi’s  “Stabat  Mater,”  fea¬ 
turing  soloist  Nell  Tangeman,  at  a 
Saint  Mary’s  evening  program,  and 
the  Madrigal  Singers  will  appear 
for  the  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 
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players  have  already  been  organized 
into  two  Notre  Dame  Community 
orchestras  by  Dr.  Charles  Biondo.  also 
of  the  Music  Department  of  Notre 
Dame.  Prof.  Pedtke,  head  of  the 
Music  Department  of  Univ.  of  Notre 
Dame  is  enjoying  traditional  success 
with  his  glee  club.  Occasionally  both 
choral  organizations  give  joint  con¬ 
certs  by  both  St.  M’s  College  and 
the  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame. 

Musical  standard,  entertainment 
and  inspiration  .  .  .  these  are  the  con¬ 
tributions  the  Saint  Mary’s  Glee 
Club  and  Madrigal  Singers  offer  their 
administration,  their  faculty,  thdr 
classmates,  and  their  alma  mater. 


Prof,  B,  William  Bergethon 
Join*  IJ  of  i  Faculty 


of  South  Bend  in  May. 

As  anyone  who  has  taught  part 
singing  or  had  the  opportunity  to 
direct  a  group  of  this  type  knows, 

'  many  hours  of  rehearsal  are  unavoid¬ 
able,  but  the  girls  display  tireless 
teamwork  of  effort  and  application. 
Wilma  Burke,  the  Glee  Club  presi¬ 
dent  from  Westville,  Ill.,  manages  to 
take  care  of  a  large  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  arrangements  for  the 
Club.  Helping  to  make  it  even  more 
of  a  student  project  are  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Geraldine  Kiysco,  Hales  Comer, 
Wis.;  and  Secretary-treasurer  Sue 
Vallmer  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Jean  Ritcie  and  Patricia  Bushey, 
two  Pennsylvanians,  serve  as  libra¬ 
rians,  with  Julie  Gibbons  of  Chicago 
as  podium  manager. 

Enjoying  a  long  and  rich  back- 
ground,  the  Saint  Mary’s  Glee  Club 
dates  back  almost  to  the  beginning 
of  the  college.  Martha  Williams  came 
to  Saint  Mary’s  after  nine  years  as 
head  of  the  voice  department  and 
director  of  choral  activities  at  Shen¬ 
andoah  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Dayton,  Va.  .  .  .  Editors  Note. 

The  trend  at  St.  Mary’s  College  is 
to  provide  a  natural  musical  climax 
for  girls  coming  up  from  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  students  of  Sister  Mary 
Julien  in  piano  or  voice,  or  of  Dr. 
Biondo  in  instrumental  music.  Boys 
follow  a  path  of  advancement  from 
the  Catholic  grade  schools  through 
the  St.  Joseph  High  School  into  the 
Junior  Community  Orchestra  at  St. 
M’s  C.  and  finally  into  the  Senior 
Notre  Dame  Community  Orchestra  at 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Prior  to  the  choral  concert  of  the 
St.  Mary’s  College  glee  club,  the  St. 
Mary’s  Orchestra  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Charles  Biondo  gave  an 
instrumental  version  of  traditional 
Christmas  music.  Well  received  at 
its  first  appearance  of  the  year,  this 
group  made  its  bow  as  the  second 
of  two  Notre  Dame  Community  or¬ 
chestras,  organized  this  year  by  Dr. 
Biondo,  to  furnish  a  functional  per¬ 
forming  group  of  varied  abilities  for 
players  attending  the  three  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Notre  Dame  Community 
— the  new  St.  Joseph’s  High  School, 


the  St.  Mary’s  College,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  new  musical  trend  in  the  Notre 
Dame  Community  is  an  integration 
of  musical  talent  in  the  area,  from 
the  above  named  institutions,  per¬ 
forming  in  whatever  medium  they 
can.  Band  players  are  being  organ¬ 
ized  by  Prof.  Robert  O’Brien  of  the 
Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  Music  Dept., 
in  addition,  we  find  that  orchestra 


Joining  the  University  of  Illinois 
music  faculty  next  Mar.  1  will  be 
Prof.  B.  William  Bergethon  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  He  will  be  professor  of  musk 
education  and  work  principally  in 
the  teaching  and  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  doctoral  program  in  this 
field,  Duane  A.  Branigan,  director  (rf 
the  School  of  Music,  has  announced. 


By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


The  Music  Contest 

An  awful  lot  of  Music  teachers 
have  no  time  for  the  music  contest, 
and  they  don’t  mind  telling  you  about 
it,  either.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
time  I  discuss  the  subject  with 
“music  educators”,  I  go  away  quite 
convinced  that  the  contest  is  a  terri¬ 
ble  thing,  and  except  for  a  small 
clique  of  “music  contest  minded” 
opportunists  who  keep  the  thing 
alive,  the  contest  is  well  on  its  way 
out.  “Nobody  goes  to  contests  any¬ 
more,”  I  have  heard  them  say  with  a 
righteous  sniff,  and  believe  me,  they 
mean  it! 

I  know  this  is  no  place  to  start 
an  argument  or  to  air  a  personal 
gripe,  and  I  certainly  don’t  intend  to 
kick  around  such  second  stones  as 
an  impassioned  treatise  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  music  contest.  What 
I  would  like  to  do  is  make  this  ob¬ 
servation:  In  the  past  few  years  I 
have  done  quite  a  bit  of  music  con¬ 
test  judging,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
each  year  the  contest  has  grown 
bigger.  More  boys  and  girls  have 
been  competing,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
tell,  thriving  on  it.  The  only  real 
casualty  of  the  music  contest  I  have 
ever  noticed  has  been  the  Music 
director. 


S«nd  oil  quMtiom  on  Choral  Mutic  and 
(ochniquM  diract  to  Woltor  A.  Rodby,  MS 
Onoido  St.,  Joliot,  lllinoit. 


Addicts  and  AttHodes 

If  you  really  want  to  find  out  about 
attitudes  towards  the  music  contest 
ask  the  boys  and  girls.  You’ll  find 
they  love  it.  Or  ask  the  people  in 
charge  of  putting  on  the  contest 
They  will  tell  you  that  more  youni 
musicians  are  participating  than  ever 
before.  So  it  seems  to  me  the  argu¬ 
ment  whether  the  contest  is  good  or 
bad  is  a  moot  one.  We  might  as  wdl 
face  the  facts:  Music  contests  art 
going  to  be  around  for  a  long  time, 
and  sometime  or  other  in  your  career 
as  a  choral  director,  you  are  goinf 
to  wind  up  right  in  the  middle  cf 
one  of  them,  and  then  wonder  how 
in  Sam  Hill  you  ever  got  there. 

As  a  judge,  every  once  in  a  while 
I  find  myself  wondering  the  same 
thing — “How  in  blazes  did  the  direc¬ 
tor  ever  get  there!”  I  don’t  mean  that 
in  a  snide  sense,  either,  because 
often  as  not  when  I  think  a  thiof 
like  that  the  choral  group  I  an 
judging  is  first  rate.  What  I  wonder 
about  is  the  total  picture  apart  from 
the  music.  Things  like  the  conduct 
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of  the  director  and  choir,  and  the 
leneral  presentation  from  an  audi¬ 
ence  standpoint.  Maybe  another  way 
of  saying  it  would  be  the  proper  use 
of  showmanship,  or  the  lack  of  it. 
AnyM^ay,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  to  the  conscientious 
dwral  director  who  really  wants  to 
look  and  act  as  well  as  his  group 
sounds. 
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Mlaas  (he  Masfc 

One  of  the  most  disappointing  and 
unhappy  sights  at  a  contest  is  to 
see  the  choral  director  using  music. 
Nothing  looks  worse  than  to  watch 
the  director  walk  in  front  of  the 
chorus  carrying  a  music  stand,  or 
a  piece  of  music  that  is  meticulously 
opened  and  peered  into  before  start¬ 
ing.  “A  director  using  music?”,  you 
say.  “I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
at  a  music  contest!”  Well,  I  have — 
numy,  many  times — and  frankly,  I 
think  it  looks  terrible. 

First  of  all,  by  using  music  the 
director  is  declaring  to  both  audience 
and  judge  that  he  can’t  memorize 
ten  minutes  of  four  part  music — 
something  no  self  respecting  choral 
director  should  ever  admit.  Secondly, 
it  seems  to  me  it’s  a  mighty  poor 
display  of  leadership  to  require 
singers  to  memorize  something  that 
the  director  can’t  or  won’t  do  him¬ 
self.  Thirdly,  it’s  a  pretty  good  bet 
that  the  director  is  not  ready  to 
take  a  group  to  a  music  contest  if  he 
hasn’t  taken  the  time  or  effort  to 
learn  the  score  well  enough  to  con¬ 
duct  it  without  the  music. 

You  directors  who  don’t  agree 
with  me  can  certainly  develop  ample 
defenses  for  using  the  music.  There  . 
have  been  many  cases  where  the 
quality  of  performance  from  a  musi- 
^  standpoint  was,  as  I  said  before, 
first  rate.  But  regardless  of  this  point, 

I  still  believe  that  a  choral  director 
who  has  to  use  music  deprives  the 
performance  of  a  certain  dimension 
—call  it  the  magic  of  projection,  or 
that  intangible  quality  of  virtuosity 
—that  seems  so  necessary  to  round 
out  a  satisfying  total  effect.  The  way 
I  feel  about  it  is  this;  Leave  the 
•core  at  home  when  you  take  the 
dwrus  to  contest.  If  you  can’t,  better 
Tou  should  take  up  plumbing. 

faucy  oad  formal 

Second  on  the  list  I  would  say  is  to 
consider  the  contest  the  same  as  any 
formal  public  performance.  For 
example,  since  no  program  is  passed 
to  the  audience,  it  would  be  courte¬ 
ous  and  proper  for  the  director  to 
announce  the  pieces  the  chorus  will 
perform.  Of  course,  this  is  not  neces- 
>ary  so  far  as  the  judge  is  concerned, 
iHrt  again,  as  director,  you  have  a 
adder  purpose  than  merely  to  satisfy 
a  judge.  You  have  an  audience,  and 
^y,  too,  should  be  acknowledged. 
It  would  also  be  quite  in  order  to 
execute  a  small  bow  at  the  end  of 
^  performance  if  the  applause  war¬ 
ranted  it. 

By  now  you  can  easily  see  my 


whole  premise.  It  is  simply  that  a 
polished  performance  deals  with 
more  than  just  the  music.  'The  way 
it  looks  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
way  it  sounds,  and  there  is  where 
I  find  the  choral  director  consistently 
flopping. 

While  we  are  at  it,  here  are  a  few 
more  items  that  would  help  the  over¬ 
all  total  effort. 

1.  Don’t  shove  the  piano  around 
after  your  chorus  is  on  the  risers. 
Do  all  that  before  your  chorus  enters. 

2.  Get  your  choir  on  the  risers  so 
that  you  won’t  have  to  move  them 
around  after  they  find  their  places. 
Get  a  good  look  at  the  mechanics 
of  moving  your  group  before  you 
And  yourself  having  to  do  it  in  front 
of  the  judges.  A  little  previous  prep¬ 
aration  goes  a  long  way  here. 

3.  Be  formal  and  respectful  to  the 
judges.  If  you  must  tell  them  some¬ 
thing,  don’t  do  it  yourself.  Have  one 
of  the  members  of  the  choir  relay 
the  information.  It’s  just  not  a  good 
idea  to  make  conversation  with  a 
judge  before  you  perform. 

•  4.  Keep  relaxed,  but  not  disorgan¬ 

ized.  Impress  upon  your  singers  the 
seriousness  of  a  top-notch  perform¬ 
ance,  but  on  the  other  hand,  don’t 
scare  them  out  of  a  top  rating.  I 
might  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  items  to  keep  in  proper 
balance.  The  psychology  of  competi¬ 
tion  is,  indeed,  subtle,  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  areas  in  which  any 
director  has  to  deal. 

5.  Be  a  good  sport.  Nothing  brands 
you  as  a  sore  head  quicker  than 
protesting  the  judgment  of  the  judge, 
even  if  he  is  wrong. 

A  Dlvhloa  I  Oomph 

Concluding,  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
slickest  directors  in  dealing  with  the 
music  contest  that  I  have  ever 
known.  His  name  was  Harry  Keller, 
and  when  I  knew  him  he  was  teach¬ 
ing  music  at  Ida  Grove,  Iowa.  Con¬ 
sistently,  Harry  did  top  quality  work 
both  instrumentally  and  vocally,  and 
his  music  organizations  always  got 
top  ratings.  He  had  that  ability  to 
make  his  groups  look  as  well  as  they 
sounded,  and  by  so  doing  he  added 
such  a  spark  to  the  performance  that 
you  couldn’t  help  feel  the  voltage 
go  up  when  he  stood  in  front  of  his 
young  musicians.  He  never  showed 
up  in  front  of  an  audience  until 
everything  was  ready  to  go,  and  then 
when  he  made  his  entrance  you  knew 
before  you  heard  one  note  that  here 
was  a  performance  well  worth  your 
attention.  Many  times  I  heard  other 
directors  say,  “Boy,  he’s  really  got 
it,  hasn’t  he!”. 

And  that  is  my  whole  point.  A  little 
bit  of  “it”  never  hurt  any  perform¬ 
ance.  The  boys  and  girls  will  do 
better  and  so  will  you.  With  the 
music  contest,  that  could  mean  the 
difference  between  a  good  perform¬ 
ance  and  a  superior  one. 

Next  month:  Do’s  and  Don’ts  for 
the  soloist  and  ensemble. 
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Meat  the  1953-54  officers  of  the 
Chortiert  High  Bond  from  Houston, 
Pennsylvania.  (L  to  R)  Ruth  Anne 
Shores,  Recording  Secretary;  Shirley 
Johnston,  Vice-president;  Mr.  Chi- 
mento,  our  Director;  Joan  Lewellyn, 
Financial  Secretary;  Betty  Martin, 
Treasurer,  and  (kneeling)  Richard 
Kloska,  President. 


^liartiers  i^anJl 

i^anJ  l^iserA 

By  Joyc*  Hart 
TM«-4ge  Raportar 
Hoastoa,  PoMatylvaafa 


The  Chartiers  High  School  Band 
completed  a  highly  successful  foot¬ 
ball  half-time  season.  These  half¬ 
time  performances  were  noted 
throughout  our  area  for  their  orig¬ 
inality,  precision  and  colorfulness. 
Though  we  had  fun  the  band  mem¬ 
bers  patiently  awaited  concert  season. 
A  week  before  Thanksgiving  two 
members  of  the  band,  Richard  Kloska 
and  Carol  Thompson,  attended  the 
Tri-State  Band  Clinic  held  at  Beth¬ 
any  College,  W.  Va.  Dec.  2nd  was 
a  red  letter  day  for  us.  The  Band 
Parents  feted  the  Marching  Band 
to  our  Annual  Banquet.  There  were 
many  guests  in  attendance  which 
included  Band  Directors,  faculty,  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
After  the  banquet  we  had  dancing. 

Our  project  for  the  year  is  to  raise 
enough  money  to  purchase  band 
risers.  We’ll  do  it!!!  since  we  will 
get  aid  from  the  Band  Parents. 

On  Jan.  18th  the  Band  Parents 
is  sponsoring  a  party  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Junior  Band  and  the 
Beginning  Band.  Feb  3rd  marks  the 
date  for  our  annual  Square  Dance. 
This  is  our  only  money  making  ac¬ 
tivity  which  the  band  sponsors.  Band 
members  expect  to  participate  in 
the  various  spring  festivals. 

Our  annual  Band  Concert  will  be 


on  April  22nd.  The  theme  will  be 
“Music  Americana”.  The  band  may 
have  a  housing  problem  in  staging 
since  the  Concert  Band  has  become 
larger.  Preparing  for  a  concert  is  a 
long  range  program.  Our  band  Direc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Joseph  Chimento,  never  lets 
up  until  the  day  before  the  concert. 

Another  newsy  item  I  might  add 
is  that  our  majorettes  and  flagtwirlers 
were  invited  to  twirl  at  the  Pitt- 
North  Carolina  game  last  November. 
We  twirled  along  with  427  other  per¬ 
sons  representing  53  high  schools. 

It  was  quite  an  experience  for  all 
of  us. 

I’ll  just  bet  you  a  good  cold  coke  . 
that  you  get  those  risers  Joyce  .  .  . 
Judy. 


Hi  Gang  ...  I  rocoivod  to  many  lot- 
tors  asking  what  I  lookod  liko  aftor 
two  yoart  at  boing  Toon-Ago  Editor 
that  I  docidod  to  hovo  my  picturo 
tokon  on  my  birthday,  January  12th. 
Horo  it  it!  Guott  you  would  uto  tho 
tamo  old  caption  .  .  ."Swoot  Sixtoon" 
(or  I  should  toy,  NOW  I'm  tiitoon). 
Now  it's  your  turn  gang.  How  about 
YOUR  picturo?  .  .  .  Judy  Loo 


Wonlro»JJi^l,&anjWuU 

Warcklnf  CoulJ  Qo  On! 


By  Sally  Sartea 
Taam-Aga  Rapariar 
Uaatrata,  Calarada 


The  86  piece  Marching  Band  of 
Montrose  Colorado  has  had  a  busy 
schedule  during  the  1953  marching 
season.  Ten  shows  at  football  games. 


Plooto  writo  oil  corrotpondonco 
to  mo  at  follows:  Judy  Loo,  c/o 
Tho  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
Eott  Jockton  Boulovord,  Chicogo 
4,  Illinois. 


three  downtown  parades  in  Montrose  i 
as  well  as  several  others  in  neighbor-  I 
ing  towns,  numerous  pep  assemblies  j 
and  school  functions,  and  perform-  | 
ances  at  Western  State  College’s  In¬ 
vitational  Band  Day  were  included. 

They  gave  their  whole-hearted 
support  to  the  football  as  they  won 
the  Gunnison  Valley  and  Western 
Slope  Championships.  Enthusiasm 
was  mounting  with  every  game  but 
“Winter  in  the  Rockies”  prevented 
them  from-  accompanying  the  team 
to  the  state  playoffs  in  Yuma  on  the 
far  Eastern  Slope. 

The  strains  of  Victors,  Across  the 
Field,  Go  U  North  Western,  and  many 
other  popular  fight  songs  are  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  fans  as  part  of  any 
Montrose  football  game. 

Pre-game  and  halftime  shows  have 
been  put  on  at  all  of  the  seven  home 
games  as  well  as  three  out-of-town 
games.  Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  the 
traditional  block  “M”  formed  in  ail 
of  our  shows. 

Another  half-time  feature  started 
by  the  Montrose  Band  this  season 
was  forming  of  a  long  lane  while 
playing  the  school  song.  The  Indian 
team  filed  down  the  lane  and  al¬ 
tered  the  field  by  crashing  throu^ 
a  paper  teepee. 

The  members  enjoyed  every  per¬ 
formance  and  practice  of  the  march¬ 
ing  season  and  hated  to  see  it  end 
but  they  are  looking  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  coming  months  of 
concert  band. 

*  *  * 

You  know  Sally  ...  I  wonder  if  a 
lot  of  other  Teen-Agers  didn’t  hate 
to  see  the  Marching  Season  end.  . . . 
I  know  that  we  did?  .  .  .  J.  L. 


Horo  it  tho  official  block  "M”  of  tho 
Monfroto  High  Bond,  Montroio, 
Colorado. 
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The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  The  Month 


Each  month  a  Superintendent  and  three  teachers  assist  the  editorial  staff 
in  selecting  “The  SCHOOL  MUSICIA&I  OF  The  Month."  Any  school  organ¬ 
ization.  conununlty,  or  individual  may  submit  as  many  candidates  as  often  as 
they  desire.  The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  selected  on  the  basis  of 
musical  accomplishment,  academic  rating,  personality,  and  student  popularity. 
Instrumentalists  and  vocalists  are  rated  the  same.  Submit  a  glossy  print  photo¬ 
graph  together  with  150  to  250  word  article  on  why  you  feel  your  candidate 
should  be  selected  as  the  nation's  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF  THE  MONTH.  All 
photographs  submitted  will  become  the  property  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
and  will  not  be  returned. 


The  February  selection  for  “The 
Honor  School  Musician  of  the  Month” 
is  Mary  Jo  Budd  of  Sinclair,  Wyom¬ 
ing.  During  her  High  School  days, 
Mary  Jo  participated  in  every  major 
organization  in  her  school,  held  offices 
and  took  part  in  all  the  school’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  She  was  an  honor  student 
and  was  awarded  the  Youth  Leader¬ 
ship  Award  for  the  State  of  Wyom¬ 
ing,  plus  a  tuition  scholarship  to 
Wyoming  University.  She  was  a 
member  of  National  Honor  Society, 
Tri-T  Honorary  Society,  Spanish 
Qub,  Delegate  to  Girl’s  State,  Alter¬ 
nate  Delegate  to  Girl’s  Nation.  Served 
four  years  on  Student  Council, 
worked  on  school  paper,  on  year  book 
staff,  runner-up  to  Homecoming 
Queen,  Vice-President  of  Mixed 
Chorus,  member  of  Ski  Club,  Girl’s 
Athletic  Ass’n  Pep  Club,  Head  Ma¬ 
jorette  of  Band  three  years.  Band 
Representative. 

Music  record — Piano  Accompanist 
for  Concert  Choir,  Mixed  Chorus, 
Girl’s  Glee  Club,  Swing  Dance  Band. 
Baritone  Horn  played  in  Brass  Sex¬ 
tette  and  Concert  Band.  Sang  in  . 
Gill’s  Sextette,  Aeolian  Chorus,  Girl’s 
Octette.  Earned  four  trophies,  18 
medals  in  music  and  twirling.  Won 
State  Twirling  Championship  twice, 
two  expense  paid  trips  to  St.  Paul 
Winter  Carnival,  is  All  American 
Drum  Majorette.  Has  appeared  in 
exhibitions  from  St.  Paul  to  Califor¬ 
nia  for  the  benefit  of  many  charitable 
organizations. 

Mary  Jo  is  a  Freshman  at  Wyom¬ 
ing  University,  majoring  in  Personnel 
Management.  Is  18,  has  been  chosen 
Head  Majorette  of  the  University 
Marching  Band,  is  an  Army  ROTC 
Sponsor,  pledge  of  Pi  Beta  Phi  Soror¬ 
ity,  and  has  been  selected  by  The 
American  Magazine  to  be  featured  as 
The  Coed  of  the  Month  in  a  future 
i*sue.  This  recognition  came  to  her 
because  of  her  many  accomplish- 
nents,  especially  musical. 

Mary  Jo  also  teaches  twirling  les¬ 
sons  to  children  from  many  parts  of 
the  state.  One  of  her  pupils  won 
the  Juvenile  State  Championship 
this  year. 

She  is  a  very  pretty  tall  brow" 
*yed  blonde  and  extremely  modest 
>ad  humble  for  the  manv  honors  that 
bsve  come  her  way.  She  has  been 
hiterviewed  by  newspapers  and  radio 
*n  over  the  country.  Has  been  fea¬ 
tured  in  six  national  magazines.  Her 
txjme  is  in  Sinclair,  Wyo. 


Mary  Jo  Budd 
Sinclair,  Wyoming 
Fabruary  Selaction  of  the 
“Honor  School  Musician  of  tha  Month" 

Say  Gang.  .  .  .  How  do  you  like 
that  for  a  wonderful  musical  and 
academic  record.  .  .  .  Mary  Jo  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  by 
every  Teen-Ager  in  America.  .  .  . 
Now  .  .  .  remember  there  are  just 
three  more  months  to  go  for  this 
year’s  monthly  selection  for  ihe 
Honor  Student  .  .  .  Be  sure  to  send 
me  your  entry  right  away  .  .  .  just 
send  me  a  photograph  and  250  words 
on  why  you  think  your  entry  should 
be  selected.  .  .  .  Good  Luck  .  .  .  Judy 
Lee. 


J4etQlits  .Sckoo  IBa.Ji 


MolL  3b  WilUar^  BJl 

By  Harvay  Morrisoa 
Taas-Aga  Baporiar 
Clavalaad  HalgkU,  Ohio 


Every  fall,  at  the  end  of  football 
season,  the  Heights  High  Band  holds 
their  “Military  Ball”.  This  event, 
which  is  military  formal,  is  open  to 
the  members  of  the  marching  bands 
of  Heights,  Euclid,  Shaker,  Shaw, 
Parma  and  Lakewood,  and  was  held 
November  14,  in  the  Heights  High 
Social  Room.  Over  125  couples 
attended. 

After  the  Ball,  the  Annual  Senior 
Dinner  was  held.  A  breakfast  at  the 
home  of  a  senior  concluded  the  17th 
Annual  Military  Ball. 


C^oonlz  junior  Sckoot 

J4ai  C^iuL 


By  Larry  Afbrocfct 
Taaa-Aga  Reporter 
Bremerton,  Washington 


We  here  at  Coontz  Junior  High 
are  very  proud  of  our  Boys  Glee  Club 
which  a  yehr  ago  started  with  twenty 
boys  and  we  now  have  sixty-five. 
This  is  a  popular  group  not  only 
from  a  school  standpoint  but  also 
from  a  civic.  Our  group  sings  for 
assemblies,  take  part  in  the  Christmas 
program  and  we  put  on  a  Spring 
concert.  Our  outside  activities  are 
singing  for  the  Elks  Club,  the 
Kiwanas  Club,  Masonic  Lodge,  and 
other  groups. 

We  here  at  Coontz  Junior  High 
realize  that  boys  do  like  to  sing.  We 
took  part  in  the  Western  Washington 
Music  Contest  and  ended  up  with  a 
rating  of  excellent.  Our  judges  gave 
us  two  excellents  and  a  superior.  We 
realize  that  we  have  lots  farther  to 
go  and  of  course  are  striving  for 
further  perfection.  Many  of  our 
group  are  subscribing  to  the  School 
Musician.  Our  director,  Mr.  William 
Johnson,  is  working  very  hard  with 
us  and  of  course  we  are  working 
very  hard  for  him.  Will  write  more 
later. 


Jorl  lAJa^ne  C^entrai 

eir  ^birector 


Ck 


ampioni  ^heir 


By  Irma  Brooks 
Toan-Ago  Roportor 
Port  Wayoo  Control  HIgk 


I  have  read  your  article  in  the 
School  Musician  many  times  and 
thought  I  would  drop  you  a  line  to 
let  you  know  about  a  person  we 
think  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  Elbert  H.  Stodden  came  to  Ft. 


W«  think  our  director,  Mr.  Elbert  H. 
Stodden,  is  quite  wonderful. 


Wayne  Central  High  School  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  ’51.  At  this  time  our  band 
was  about  20  members  and  didn’t 
(Turn  to  Page  51) 
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^prin^i  Sports 
..JCaen  o^ance  i/^anJ 


By  Larry  Claytoa 
Taaa-Aga  Baportar 
Saady  Sprlagt,  S.  C. 

Our  band  got  off  to  a  good  start 
this  year  by  playing  at  all  of  our 
football  games.  This  is  the  second 
year  we  have  had  a  football  team  and 
we  think  our  band  did  a  grand  job 
with  its  half-time  shows. 

We  have  about  forty  members  in 
our  band. 

Besides  playing  at  the  football 
games,  we  have  taken  part  in  several 
parades.  These  parades  include  the 
big  Armistice  Day  parade  held  in  a 
nearby  city,  and  two  Christmas 
parades  held  in  nearby  cities. 

We  have  given  a  free  Christmas 
concert  and  a  concert  for  the  school. 

There  are  several  units  that  come 
from  our  band.  These  are:  a  Junior 
High  School  Majorette  Corps,  an 
orchestra,  a  pep  band,  and  a  district 
F.  F.  A.  and  J.  H.  A.  Band. 

We  have  a  new  band  bannner 
which  is  very  attractive.  It  is  colored 


Boy,  I'll  bot  th«  Kids  con  roolly  do  tho  "Bunny  Hop"  at  Sandy  Sprinqt,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Hi9h.  With  a  danco  band  liko  thoirs,  how  could  you  mist?  .  ,  .  J.  L 


in  our  school  colors  and  is  carried 
in  front  of  the  band  by  two  cheer¬ 
leaders. 

In  our  Glee  Club  we  have  about 
seventy-five  members. 

Mrs.  Mary  Watts  is  our  director 
and  she  is  doing  a  fine  job  with  this 
organization. 

The  Glee  Club  takes  part  in  many 
programs  including  its  own  concerts 
and  the  County  Festivals. 

Last  year  Henry  Martin  was 
chosen  as  a  state  representative  to  the 
National  F.  F.  A.  Band.  He  was 


chosen  again  this  year.  This  is  quite 
an  honor  because  our  state  sends 
only  two  representatives  each  year. 

Boy  you  really  must  have  a  ken 
dance  band  Larry  .  .  .  keep  up  the 
swell  reporting  .  .  .  J.  L. 


I^an^oon,  i^urma,  ^een- 

Wanh Piano  C/inicJnSW 


Who  taid,  "Mutic  it  just  lor  tittiM"?  .  .  .  taka  a  lonq  look  at  this  pictur#  .  .  .  yot 
.  .  .  thay  ora  thamtalvat  in  parson  (I  to  r)  Joa  Louis,  Format  Haavywaiqht  Cham¬ 
pion  of  tha  World,  playinq  tha  horixontol  guitar;  Rocky  Graziano,  Ex-Middlowaight 
Champion,  tanor  aloctric  guitar,  and  tha  ona  and  only  Jock  Damptay,  on  tha  string 
boss.  Don't  avar  say  that  music  is  for  titsias  .  .  .  Judy  Laa  (United  Press  Photo) 
Courtesy  of  the  Kay  Musical  Instrument  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Dear  Miss  Lee; 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  write  to 
you.  I  read  the  ‘Teen-Agers  Section' 
almost  every  month  and  find  it  very 
interesting.  I  want  to  be  with  you 
all  in  America.  I  mean  The  United 
States  of  America,  Judy  and  have  a 
good  time  with  the  musicians. 

Well,  I  must  tell  you  something 
about  myself.  I  take  my  piano  lessons 
from  the  U.  S.  School  of  Music  of 
Port  Washington,  New  York.  But  I 
don’t  have  much  experience  in  it.  As 
far  as  I  see,  I  believe  we  don’t  have 
bands  in  every  school  in  our  town, 
because  they  have  to  call  on  otha 
musicians  even  at  their  concerts. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
music  students  that  we  have,  for 
example.  The  Clarinet  Comer,  The 
String  Clearing  House  and  many 
others,  but  we  don’t  have  the  Piano 
Comer  or  something  like  this  yet 
I  insist  on  having  such  a  corner  on 
piano  so  that  we  pianists  would  have 
a  great  benefit  from  it  and  I  am  sure 
others  would  have  the  same  feelinp 
with  them. 

I  am  very  glad  to  read  the  “Teen- 
Agers  Section”  for  I  may  get  a  great 
help  of  various  ideas  on  music  froir 
different  parts  of  the  United  State 
of  America. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
kindly  send  me  a  photo  of  youndl 
although  I  have  seen  you  in  the 
magazine  every  month.  I  am  17  yean 
of  age  and  very  interested  in  musk 
I  wish  you  a  very  happy  Christmas 
and  New  Year. 

Sincerely 

Norman  Chan 
19  Kokine  Avenue 
Rangoon,  Burma 

Dear  Norman; 

What  a  wonderful  letter,  all 
way  from  Rangoon,  Burma.  GoUj 
(Turn  to  Page  36) 
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tion  Fund:  Richard  Franko  Goldman, 
Chairman;  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding,  Major 
Hugh  Curry,  Glenn  C.  Bainum,  Clar¬ 
ence  Sawhill,  Manley  Whitcomb,  Lt. 
Barry  H.  Drewes. 

Committee  on  Industrial  and  Muni¬ 
cipal  Bands:  Herbert  Johnston,  Chair¬ 
man;  Leonard  Smith,  Vice-Chairman; 
Don  Bassett,  date  Chenette,  Frank 
Reed,  Arthur  Babich. 


High  School  Twirling  Corps  and  to 
the  right  the  large  number  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Band  Directors  attending  the 
clinic.  Visible  in  the  close  fore¬ 
ground  is  a  portion  of  the  audience 
which  heard  the  combined  All-State 
Bands  play  a  short  concert  which 
served  as  the  finale  to  the  two  day 
clinic. 

The  first  day — December  10 —  was 
devoted  to  sessions  for  band  direc¬ 
tors,  demonstrations  by  Mr.  Hovey, 
reading  of  music  by  the  All-State 
Red  Band  and  the  Oklahoma  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Band,  the  clinic  banquet 
I  and  a  panel  discussion  by  school  ad- 
I  ministrators  and  band  directors  with 
Mel  Nixon  as  moderator. 

[  The  second  day  featured  the  Red, 

!  Blue  and  Ninth  Grade  Bands  and 
!  Twirling  Corps,  demonstrations  on 
all  instruments,  a  meeting  of  the 
j  O.M.E.A.  instrumental  section,  the 
j  Brass  Ensemble  from  North  Texas 
State  College  and  the  Oklahoma  A. 
;  and  M.  College  Symphonic  Band.  At 
'  the  end  of  the  afternoon  the  bands 
i  were  combined,  as  in  the  picture,  for 
I  a  final  short  concert. 


The  American  Bandmasters  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  consists  of  the  nations 
greatest  Professional,  Service,  College, 
and  School  Band  Directors  will  hold 
its  Convention  at  West  Point  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  25,  26,  and  27.  Lt.  Col.  San-  ; 
telmann.  President,  and  Director  of  : 
the  United  States  Marine  Band  pre-  , 
diets  that  this  years  convention  will  | 
be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  ever 
held  in  the  long  and  colorful  history  ' 
of  the  Association.  The  Honorary 
Lifetime  President  is  the  founder  of 
ABA,  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman. 

Some  of  the  highlights  that  are  in  , 
store  for  the  members,  according  to  1 
Major  Resta,  Host,  and  Director  of  | 
the  United  States  Military  Academy 
Band  at  West  Point  are:  Attending  a 
rehearsal  of  the  New  York  Philhar-  | 
monic  Symphony  Orchestra  with 
Toscanini  conducting,  attending  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  concerts  by  the 
West  Point  Band,  an  organ  recital 
in  the  Cadet  Chapel,  a  tour  of  the 
West  Point  Facilities,  and  many  more. 

Some  of  the  Committees  that  will 
give  comprehensive  reports  accord¬ 
ing  to  Glen  Cliffe  Bainum,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  ABA  are: 

Following  are  the  committees  that 
will  submit  reports  at  the  West  Point 
meeting: 

Committee  on  Music  for  Bands: 
Gerald  Prescott,  Chairman;  Colonel 
George  Howard,  Erik  Leidzen,  Max 
Winkler,  Earl  Slocum. 

Committee  on  Public  Relations: 
Arthur  Williams,  Chairman;  Forrest 
McAllister,  Vice-Chairman;  Ralph 
Satz,  Frank  Reed,  Dale  Harris,  Jack 
Mahan. 

Committee  on  International  In¬ 
strumentation  of  the  Band:  Ray 
Dvorak,  Chairman;  Peter  Buys,  Mark 
Hindsley,  Frank  Simon,  David  S. 
Adams,  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding,  Col. 
George  Howard. 

Committee  on  the  Band  Composi- 


Oklahoma  Band  Clinic  Was 
One  of  Most  Successful 


Nilo  W.  Hovey  of  Indianapolis,  I 
guest  conductor  of  the  22nd  Okla-  I 
homa  Band  Clinic,  conducted  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  a  long  line  of  | 
outstanding  band  clinics  in  Okla- : 
homa  at  Stillwater  on  the  campus  of  ’ 
the  A.  and  M.  College  on  December 
10-11.  ; 

The  accompanying  picture  of  the  | 
Oklahoma  Band  Clinic  shows  Mr.  : 
Hovey  as  the  central  person  in  front  : 
of  the  band  with  Max  A.  Mitchell,  ! 
clinic  chairman  and  A&M  music  head 
to  the  right  and  William  Sears  of 
CofTeyville,  Kansas,  twirling  special¬ 
ist,  to  the  left.  Other  members  of 
the  group  are,  left  to  right:  C.  D. 

I  Chase,  Oklahoma  City,  instrumental 
I  vice-president  of  the  Oldahoma  Music 
Educators  Association;  Hiram  Henry 
of  the  A&M  music  faculty;  Gene 
I  Griffin  of  Enid’s  Emerson  Junior 
I  High,  chairman  of  the  All-State 
I  Ninth  Grade  Band;  Charles  Robison 
i  of  Weatherford,  O.M.E.A.  representa- 
;  tive;  Oran  Highley  of  Woodward, 
chairman  of  the  All-State  High  School 
I  Blue  Band;  Melbern  Nixon  of  Dur- 
;  ant.  President  of  O.M.E.A.;  and 
I  Laurence  Becker  of  Okmulgee,  chair- 
;  man  of  the  All-State  High  School 
I  Red  Band. 

,  To  the  left  of  the  combined  bands 
are  the  members  of  the  All-State 


CBDNA  Has  Great  North  Cen. 
Meeting  at  U  of  Illinois 


The  College  Band  Directors  Na¬ 
tional  Association  held  their  N.  Cen¬ 
tral  Convention  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  conjunction  with  the  Silver 
Anniversary  Band  Clinic  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  On  Saturday  Jan¬ 
uary  9th,  the  day  was  devoted  to 
talks  by  Dr.  Kent  on  “Some  Aspects 
of  Psycho-Acoustics  of  Music”, 
“Three  Dimensional  Recording  Tech¬ 
niques”  by  Mr.  Leonard,  a  very  fine 
session  with  the  Michigan  State 
Woodwind  Ensemble,  an  outstanding 
session  with  the  Indiana  University 
(Turn  to  Page  44) 
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Armed  Forces  March 

Composers  To  Compete 

For  $4,000  Awarfis 


A  **v*n-mon  commlH**  of  tome  of  fh*  nofion't  top  college  bond  directors,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  Band  Directors  Nationol  Association,  recently  concluded 
a  three-day  series  of  what  are  described  as  history-making  meetings  held  in  the 
research  laboratories  of  C.  C,  Conn  Ltd.  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  The  purpose  of  this 
conference,  and  of  the  continuing  committee,  is  to  conduct  reseorch  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  tone  production  and  techniques  and  to  work  toward  a  better  and  more 
common  understanding  of  word  descriptions  and  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
musical  tones.  Seated  around  table,  from  left  to  right:  Frederick  Fennell,  Eastman 
School  of  Music;  Everett  Gates,  Oklahoma  City  University;  Bob  Vagner,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon;  James  Neilson,  Oklahoma  City  U.;  Bernard  Fitzgerald  (standing). 
University  of  Texas;  Myron  Russell,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  Norman  Hunt, 
Sacramento  State  College  in  California,  and  Stuart  Cummins,  Conn  research  tech¬ 
nician  (back  to  camera). 

ISorthern  IGSOA  To  Hold  |by  popular  demand. 

f  .tr  .•  irt  o-TiL  I  Sponsor  of  the  festival  is  the 
Seventh  r  estival  r  eb.  J7 tn  Northern  Illinois  Grade  School  Or- 

-  '  chestra  association,  for  a  number  of 

Music  will  be  heard  from  every  '  years  an  outstanding  contributor  to 


nook  and  cranny  of  Maine  Township 
High  school  in  Park  Ridge,  Ill.  on 
Saturday,  February  27,  when  the 
big  seventh  annual  Northern  Illinois 
Grade  School  Orchestra  festival  will 
attract  more  than  a  thousand  active 
grade  school  musicians  to  the  school. 
The  multitude  of  young  orchestra 
players  will  represent  23  commun¬ 
ities  and  school  districts  in  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  the  state,  including  a 
number  of  Chicago  suburbs  and  Fox 
Valley  Cities. 

Sylvan  D.  Ward,  widely  known 
Chicago  conductor,  composer  and 
teacher,  will  be  guest  conductor  of 
the  big  festival  orchestra  as  he  was 


the  growth  of  grade  school  instru¬ 
mental  work  in  Illinois.  Russell  S. 
Suppiger  of  Maywood  is  the  dynamic 
president  of  the  group,  Vincent  Lang- 
litz  of  the  East  side  schools  in  Aurora 
is  secretary,  and  Edward  F.  Wencel 
of  River  Forest  is  the  treasurer.  The 
association  works  as  a  “committee  of 
the  whole”  in  preparing  each  year’s 
big  festival. 

Participating  directors  and  their 
schools  include  Benjamin  A.  Purdom 
Jr.  of  (Argo-Summit),  Vincent  Lang- 
,  litz  (East  side,  Aurora),  Harry  H. 
Nigro  (West  side,  Aurora),  B.  G. 
‘Fred  (Barrington),  Paul  Peebles 


An  Armed  Forces  March  Competi¬ 
tion,  with  $4,000  in  cash  awards  for 
the  servicemen  or  servicewomen 
whose  march  compositions  were  ad¬ 
judged  best  in  four  contests  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
]  Corps  and  Air  Force,  has  been 
i  announced  by  the  Department  of 
I  Defense. 

The  $1,000  award  for  each  of  the 
1  four  winning  service  composers  will 
be  provided  by  the  American  Society 
of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publish¬ 
ers,  and  will  be  known  as  the 
I  “ASCAP  John  Philip  Sousa  Award” 
in  honor  of  the  famous  American 
bandmaster  and  composer  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  ASCAP. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  contests  to 
stimulate  interest  in  music  among 
;  service  personnel  and  produce  useful 
‘  additions  to  the  library  of  music 
identified  with  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

The  four  contests  were  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  concurrently  with  uniform 
rules  and  standards. 

Any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
currently  on  active  duty  for  more 
j  than  90  days  was  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  Only  unpublished  marches 
were  acceptable.  Contestants  could 
submit  more  than  one  entry.  Each 
I  entry  consisted  of  a  march  composed 
for  band;  only  piano  score  or  three- 
stave  conductor’s  score  would  be 
accepted.  Entries  will  be  suitable  for 
parade  purposes  and  will  include  an 
introduction,  first  and  second  strains, 
trio,  and  break-up  strain. 

Preliminary  contests  were  to  be 
conducted  at  installations,  semi-finals 
at  major  command  levels,  and  the 
grand  finals  at  departmental  levels. 
At  all  levels,  service  bands  were  en- 


(Batavia),  Leo  J.  Pondelik  (Ber- 
last  year  and  the  year  before  at  j  wyn ) ,  Florence  M.  Dangremond  i  couraged  to  play  winning  marches 

festivals  in  Wheaton  and  Elgin.  He  ((Chicago  Heigh(s),  Virginia  E.  Hard-  !  wherever  practicable, 

gave  his  young  players — and  the  acre  (Deerfield),  Rosalind  Wallach  j  A  board  of  judges  who  are  not 

audience — a  huge  musical  thrill  as  (DesPlaines),  Ray  Bialek  (Downers  |  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  will 

he  brought  extraordinarily  fine  music  Grove),  Marion  Laffey,  Marvin  H. 

from  the  youngsters’  bows,  fingers,  Cornwall  and  Jean  Morgan  Hove 

and  lips  and  he  is  returning  in  1954  (Turn  to  Page  41 ) 


Pictures  on  Opposite  Page 


ASBDA  CHARTER  MEETING  PICTURES 

H*re  ar*  a  group  of  12  pictures  taken  by  The  SM  camera  at  the  history  making  charter  meeting  of  the  American  School  Bond 
Directors  Association  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  on  November  20,  21  and  22,  1953.  (I)  Registration  was  heavy  and  early.  (2)  R. 
Cedric  Anderson  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  the  host  of  the  convention,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  (3)  Shop  talk  was  prevalent 
at  the  banquet,  (I  to  r)  at  the  speaker's  table  were:  Carlton  Stewart,  former  director  of  Mason  City,  Iowa;  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding, 
Director  Emeritus,  University  of  Illinois;  Dole  C.  Harris,  Pontiac,  Michigan;  Glen  Cliffe  Bainum,  Director  Emeritus,  Northwestern 
University;  George  W.  Patrick,  Springfield,  Illinois.  (4)  Dr.  Harding,  Prof.  Bainum,  and  Carlton  Stewart  discuss  the  great  future 
of  ASBDA  after  their  banquet  talks.  (5)  George  Potrick  (acting  Secretary  at  the  time)  checks  the  registration  cards.  (6)  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  banquet,  committees  went  to  work,  Paul  Behm,  director  of  the  Mason  City  H.  S,  Band,  tells  Larry  Johnston,  ^ans- 
ville,  Indiana,  about  the  scope  of  their  committee  on  Band  Director  Recruitment.  (7)  John  Farinacci  (3rd  from  L),  director  at 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  works  with  his  Finance  Committee.  (8)  Pat  Arsers,  San  Antonio,  Texas  (L)  shows  keen  interest  in  the 
Membership  Committee.  Ernie  Caneva  (2nd  from  L)  of  LockpoH,  Illinois,  is  very  interested.  (9)  George  Potrick  calls  for  nom¬ 
ination  of  permanent  officers  on  the  final  morning  as  Dale  Harris  looks  on.  (10)  The  ballots  are  counted.  (II)  The  permanent 
ofRcers  take  their  place.  (L  to  R)  Vice  President  Pat  Arsers,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  President  Dale  C.  Harris,  Pontiac,  Michigan; 
Secretary  R.  Cedric  Anderson,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Treasurer  George  W.  Patrick,  Springfield,  III.  (12)  President  Dale  Harris 
pledges  his  whole  hearted  support  to  the  new  association  and  calls  for  an  energetic  recruitment  program  of  qualified  band 

directors  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 


be  designated  by  each  service  to 
select  the  winners  of  the  grand  finals. 
(Turn  to  Page  53) 
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To  hold  a  fifth  or  tenth  annual 
convention,  one  must  hold  the  first 
one.  So,  after  numerous  requests 
from  the  field,  the  executive  board 
of  the  Modern  Music  Masters  has 
announced  plans  for  holding  such 
a  meeting  of  student  delegates  and 
Chapter  Sponsors.  This  convention 
will  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
biennial  meeting  of  the  Music  Ed¬ 
ucators  National  Conference,  sched¬ 
uled  for  Chicago,  Mar.  26  to  31st, 
1954.  Invitations  to  be  house  guests  of 
members  of  Chapter  No.  1  will  soon 
be  mailed  to  every  chapter.  Tenta¬ 
tive  plans  are  being  made  for  a  Sat¬ 
urday  night  dinner. 

CONGRATULATIONS, 

TOP-NOTCHERS 

To  avoid  confusion  of  terms,  the 
“3-M  Musician  of  the  Month”  will 
now  be  called  the  “3-M  Top  Notch- 
ers.”  We  nominate  two  outstanding 
musicians  for  this  honor,  Priscilla 
Apple  of  Houston,  O.  and  Gail  Moan, 


Priscilla  Apple 
”3-M  Top  Notcher" 


Myrtle  Creek.  Ore.  Priscilla  is 
solo  flutist  with  the  Houston  H.S. 
Band,  pianist  for  the  7th  and  8th 
grade  music  groups,  and  organist  at 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Bloomer, 
O.  Gail  is  partially  blind,  but  despite 
this  handicap,  she  leads  the  senior 


Robert  Jorgenson  (left),  faculty  spon¬ 
sor  of  Chapter  No.  84,  being  wel¬ 
comed  at  the  h4id-West  Bond  Clinic 
by  A.  M.  Harley,  notional  president. 

Bob  was  the  first  student  president  of 
the  Modern  Music  Masters  back  at 
Maine  Township  High  School  in  1936. 

He  is  now  bond  director  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  music  department  at 
Lewistown  High  School,  Lewistown, 
Illinois. 

class  in  scholarship,  is  president  of 
the  band,  3-M  historian,  plays  the 
oboe  and  clarinet,  sings  soprano  in 
the  chorus,  and  has  composed  several 
fine  instrumental  numbers.  Congrat¬ 
ulations! 

WELCOME  NEW  CHAPTERS 
Recent  additions  to  the  3-M  family 
are  the  following  chapters:  Doland 
High  School,  Doland,  S.  Dak.,  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Baeder,  sponspr;  Monroe  Jun¬ 
ior  H.S.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Andrew  W. 
Hull,  sponsor;  and  Lewistown  Com¬ 
munity  H.S.  Lewistown,  Ill.,  Robert 
Jorgenson,  sponsor. 

The  following  chapters  have  held 
initiations  during  the  past  month: 
Pana  H.S.,  Pana,  Ill.;  Hermiston  H.S., 
Hermiston,  Ore.;  Potosi  H.S.,  Potosi, 
Mo.:  Fostoria  H.S.,  Fostoria,  O.;  West 
Sunbury  H.S..  West  Sunbury,  Pa.; 
Grant  Union  H.S.,  Del  Paso  Heights, 
Calif.;  Argo  Community  H.S.,  Argo, 
Til.-  and  Garrison  H.S.,  Garrison,  N. 
Dak. 

MAINE  “CHAPTER  OF  THE  MONTH” 

I  Chapter  No.  1  at  Park  Ridge,  Des 
Plaines  Ill.  has  been  named  “Chapter 
of  the  Month”  because  of  its  fine 
1  school  and  community  service.  This 
chapter  sent  Christmas  greetings  to  { 
,  every  3-M  chapter  in  America.  The 
officers  took  full  charge  of  the  initia- 
(Tum  to  Page  44) 


A  New  Band  It  Born 

(Article  No.  3) 


The  tempo  of  band  activity  at  the 
new  Limestone  Community  High 
School,  Peoria,  Ill.,  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  rapidly.  Public  appearances 
I  for  both  the  beginning  and  advanced 
!  groups  are  planned  for  the  near 
!  future.  All  concessions  at  school 
I  activities  are  operated  by  band  mem- 
I  bers  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Morse,  the  director.  The  band  has 
occupied  their  permanent  quarters 
and  the  teaching  staff  is  to  put  on  a 
benefit  basketball  game  to  aid  the 
band  fund. 

The  most  important  event  of  the 
past  month  for  bandmembers  was  the 
move  to  the  band  room.  All  equip¬ 
ment  was  transferred  by  the  boys  of 
the  band  led  by  Glenn  Williamson, 
band  vice-president,  while  Mr.  Morse 
attended  the  Mid- West  Band  Clinic 
in  Chicago. 

The  band  room  is  48  feet  by  33 
feet  with  a  wall  of  glass  on  the  east 
side.  No  shades  have  been  installed 
I  as  yet  so  early  morning  classes  are 
I  flooded  by  bright  sunlight.  Practice 
j  rooms  and  office  space  are  to  be 
!  constructed  by  classes  from  the  In- 
i  dustria]  Arts  Department.  Storage 
I  equipment  is  under  construction  by 
:  woodworking  classes.  “It’s  certainly 
a  relief  to  stop  moving  all  equipment 
I  before  and  after  each  rehearsal”, 
I  says  Bill  Morse. 

I  The  advanced  band  will  make  its 
j  first  public  appearance  on  Jan.  7 
I  when  it  plays  at  a  basketball  game 
I  played  between  the  men  teachers  of 
I  Limestone  and  the  teachers  from 
grade  schools  in  the  area.  All  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  game  are  to  go  to  the 
band.  Otl.er  performances  will  be 
given  at  the  dedication  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  at  several  ball  games. 

Due  to  unbalanced  instrumentation 
— no  flutes,  tenor  saxes,  trombones, 
or  baritones,  and  only  one  horn — the 
repertoire  of  the  group  is  limited. 
Mr.  Morse  is  using  parade  music 
arranged  in  six  parts.  He  has  assigned 
two  alto  saxes  to  play  the  trombone- 
baritone  parts,  lliese  players  read 
from  the  regular  bass  clef  part.  They 
change  the  clef  sign  and  key  signa¬ 
ture  mentally,  then  transpose  down 
an  octave  where  possible.  This  plan 
fills  the  gap  between  the  horn  part 
and  basses  to  some  extent.  Sousa’s 
Liberty  Bell  and  National  Fencibles 
are  programmed  with  Indiana  State 
Band  by  Farrar  for  the  first  perform- 
j  ance. 

Members  of  the  beginners  band 
are  working  toward  promotion  to  the 
advanced  band.  The  group,  with  54 
members,  is  nearly  one  third  through 
its  method  book.  Satisfactory  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  book  is  required  for 
advancement.  Mr.  Morse  is  planning 
(Turn  to  Page  36) 
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Joy  Estos,  of  Borflesvillo,  Oklahoma, 
it  proud  indeed  of  her  Oklohoma 
State  Championship  trophy  the  won 
for  Senior  Girls. 


Will  the  Rest  of  the  World 
Accept  the  Art  of  Twirling? 

By  Moyaard  V*(Ur,  IBTF  Advisor 

The  art  of  baton  twirling,'  in  its 
strictly  modem,  technical  state  of 
today,  has  definitely  been  developed 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  strut¬ 
ting  and  twirling  drum  major  and 
majorette  are  synonymous  with  our 
glamorous  American  Bands  and  Drum 
Corps.  However,  twirling  and  the  art 
of  manipulating  a  shaft-like  object  is 
not  of  American  origin.  For  centuries 
juggling  and  twirling  of  some  sort 
has  served  as  a  recreation  to  man. 
One  can  only  enjoy  its  fascinating 
thrills  by  actually  practicing  the  art 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  manipu¬ 
lators  have  thrilled  thejr  audiences 
for  ages.  Control  of  the  muscles, 
nervous  system,  and  skill  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  any  race  or  color,  but  results 
purely  in  physical  development.  The 
twirler  heading  a  musical  organiza¬ 
tion  is  fundamentally  an  American 
institution,  but  many  decades  ago 
conjurers  of  some  sort  have  appeared 
in  front  of  foreign  musical  aggrega¬ 
tions.  This  is  only  natural  because 
the  organized  musical  organizations 
such  as  bands  and  drum  corps  ideas 
have  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  foreign  lands.  As  baton  twirling 
developed  from  the  tool  of  military 
drim  major,  just  so  have  our  foreign 
brothers  developed  their  twirling  or 
juggling  with  objects  they  had  at 
hand.  You  will  note  that  much  of 


this  had  come  from  military  ground¬ 
ing.  Swiss  flag  swinging  was  done, 
in  its  early  stages,  by  military  men 
as  a  form  of  exercise,  semester  twir¬ 
ling  and  waving  was  done  by  early 
soldiers  in  Rome,  in  Africa  and  in 
some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  spear 
manipulation  was  done  by  the  early 
Roman  Soldiers  and  African  Tribes¬ 
man.  Forms  of  shaft  juggling  and 
twirling  were  done  by  the  ancient 
Chinese,  and  rifle  juggling  and  twirl¬ 
ing  was  not  only  done  by  Russian 
soldiers  but  right  here  in  the  United 
States  during  the  Civil  War,  and  also 
by  soldiers  of  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  and  Arabians. 

Whenever  our  military  bands  ap¬ 
pear  in  foreign  lands  they  hold  a 
fascination  by  the  populous,  and  our 
musicians,  in  turn,  are  fascinated  by 
some  of  the  foreign  ideas  of  musical 
organizations.  Captain  Samuel  Kurtz, 
an  Officer  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Musical  Division,  once  told  me 
how  impressed  he  was  by  a  colored 
Drum  Corps  in  North  Africa  who  ex¬ 
ecuted  fantastic  twirling  of  their 
drum  sticks  all  in  unison;  and  all  of 
us  have  seen  and  admired  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  a  Scotch  Drummer.  Our 
foreign  friends  are  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  our  method 
of  presenting  our  baton  twirlers  in 
front  of  our  bands  and  corps.  This 
is  evident  by  the  requests  the  Inter¬ 
national  Baton  Twirling  Foundation 
receives  for  information  on  the  art 
of  twirling.  It  won’t  take  very  long 
for  these  enthusiasts  to  learn  the  art 
as  many  of  them  are  well  acquainted 
in  the  skill  from  their  own  native 
way  of  shaft  manipulation.  A  good 


Now  hare  is  really  a  "Tiny  Twirling 
Tot."  He  is  2*/2  year  old  Gary  Gene 
Brown,  mascot  of  the  Ukiah,  Cali¬ 
fornia  High  School  Band.  As  Ripley 
would  say,  "Believe  it  or  not,  ha  has 
been  twirling  since  he  was  18  months 
young." 


example  of  this  is  evident  by  the 
way  Canadian  young  people  are  be¬ 
coming  interested  in  twirling,  and 
also  in  England  where  drum  majors 
are  used  to  front  their  musical  or¬ 
ganizations.  I.B.T.F.  has  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  American  Olympic 
(Next  Page  Please) 


Corps  twirling  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  on  a  national  basis.  Hero  we 
see  the  crack  majorette  corps  from  the  Coral  Gables  Senior  High  School,  Coral 
Gables,  Florida. 


Baton  Twirling 


Get  in  the  Championship 
Class . . .  Twirl 


SELMER 

-CLARK 

BATONS 

No  eriior  baton  givot  you  »o  many 
footuro*  for  oosy  handling,  winning 
•pood  and  trick  offoctt: 

•  Twirl-o-Mogk  lolooci  mokot 
Cbompiontkip  twirling  ootior 

o  Hord  Corbon  Stool  Shoht— lor  grootoit 
rosistooco  to  bonding  ond  bronking 

•  Hommorod  dimplo  sbofts;  toporod 
forrolo  tip;  finott  tripio  plotod  cbronto 
finifb  lor  loth  ond  boooty 

•  rUllY  GUARANTffD  IT  H.  A  A.  SEIMEI 

THE  PACEMAKER  ; 
LIGHTED  BATON  i 

Sturdiott  of  oil 
illuminotod  ba¬ 
tons,  dotignod  lor 
maximum  ol  show 
and  glow!  Shock¬ 
proof  bulb  mount¬ 
ing  to  withstand 
drops.  22  to  30" 
longths  in  throo  di- 
omotors;  Vt 
and  Choico  of 

tips  ...  six  colors 
and  door.  $18.50  , 

THE  BROWNIE- 
AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE 
Biggost  sollor  ol 
oil  I  shoft  di- 

omotor  . . .  tho  most 
populor  sizo  to  fit 
ovory  hand.  Has 
ovory  footuro  tho 
champions  do- 
mond  including 
Twirl-o-Mogic  bol- 
onco,  spiral  ma¬ 
chine  -  hammered 
shaft  and  finest 
chrome  plating.  18 
to  30"  longths. 

$4.50 

So#  Tour  Music  Ooolor  or 
Mail  Coupon  on  Opposit*  Pago 

HSA  ^elttter 

Elkhort,  Indiono 


TWIN 

BATON  TWIRLING 

iy  fr»d  W.  Minor 
2140  Wall  Ava. 

So*  loroordlae,  CalH. 

All  of  a  sudden  TWIN  BATON 
twirling  has  come  to  the  forefront , 
in  baton  competition,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  show  world,  and  in  the  ama-  , 
teur  exhibition  field.  While  it’s  not 
new — some  of  the  practitioners  were 
actually  discouraged  some  ten  years 
back — either  the  revival  or  added  in¬ 
terest  has  suddenly  developed  be¬ 
cause  we  do  need  new  things  from 
time  to  time  to  encourage  ideas  for ' 
progress. 

We  now  have  the  proper  batons  for 
twin  baton  twirling.  This  was  not , 
true  some  years  ago.  The  older  model . 
batons  were  too  heavy,  usually  too 
large  in  diameter;  not  always  prop¬ 
erly  balanced  for  either  solo  or  dual 
use.  As  a  general  rule  the  better  make 
standard  batons,  of  good  steel,  in  the  , 
popular  "'ifi"  diameter  and  diam¬ 
eter  shafts  are  ideal  for  twin  baton 
work,  excepting  that  your  pair  of ' 
twin  batons  should  be  about  two 
incho*’  shorter  than  your  solo  baton. 
This  may  vary  an  inch  or  so  with  cer¬ 
tain  twirlers,  but  it  is  a  good  standard 
from  which  a  beginner  in  two  baton 
development  can  use  to  start  out 
with. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  in  twin 
twirling  is  the  wonderful  training  it 
provides  for  ambidexterity.  Here  you  i 
have  your  own  left  hand  competing 
against  the  right  hand.  It’s  all  so  ob¬ 
vious — that  the  student  will  make 
every  effort  to  'develop  left  hand 
prowess,  that  the  twirls  are  equal  in 
speed  and  in  dexterity  of  movement. ; 
Then  too  it  opens  up  a  completely ' 
new  field  of  tricks,  stunts,  and  ba- 
tonic  manipulation.  Where  there 
would  be  ten  or  twenty  variations 
possible  with  one  solo  baton  move-  ' 
ment;  with  two  batons  there  are  addi¬ 
tional  possibilities  of*  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  varied  combinations  from  a  sin-  ; 
gle  trick  or  series  sequence. 

The  light  patterns  created  by  dou¬ 
ble  electric  batons  are  most  beautiful. 
To  the  spectators  it  appears  as  though 
there  are  many  more  than  two  batons 
hashing  through  the  air.  The  begin¬ 
ner  should  start  with  the  elementary 
wrist  twirls,  finger  spins,  and  above 
all  master  the  figure  eights,  both 
hands,  in  every  position,  high,  low, 
to  the  sides,  in  front,  over  head,  and 
to  the  back  of  the  body.  The  simple 
figure  eight  twirl  (both  regular  and 
reverse)  is  capable  of  tremendous 
routine  possibilities.  No  twirler  has 
fully  exploited  or  developed  all  the 
possibilities  that  lie  in  the  figure 
eight  movements. 

For  team  twirling  I  know  of  no 
other  simple  twirl  that  adapts  itself 
to  so  much  grace,  variety,  and  with 
complete  safety  against  droppage  as 


the  figure  eight.  Most  of  us  have  neg¬ 
lected  the  figure  eight  movement. 
Ted  Otis  probably  uses  it  more  than 
any  other  teacher  I  know  of  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  his  students  are  usually  very 
graceful  in  this  phase  of  his  teaching 
style.  The  body  and  foot  movements 
coupled  with  the  figure  eight  twirls 
should  be  practiced  and  developed 
for  grace,  smooth  turn  arounds,  and 
sway  of  body,  swing  of  arms,  and 
graceful  kick  steps.  Keep  it  smooth, 
attain  maximum  speed — and  avoid 
any  jerky  or  awkward  positions  and 
movement. 

Work  on  this  figure  eight  phase  of 
twirling,  especially  with  your  twin 
batons.  You  will  get  quick  results  out 
of  all  figure  eight  practice.  This  one 
feature  alone  should  send  you  all 
scurrying  into  figure  eight  develop¬ 
ment.  With  it  try  to  introduce  finger 
spins,  wrist  roll  overs,  under  leg 
passes,  and  walk  overs.  Get  on  the 
figure  eight  band  wagon. 

Contest  committees  are  adding  the 
Twin  Baton  competition  event  to 
their  programs.  Teaching  camps  are 
all  aware  of  the  growth  of  interest  in 
two  batons,  and  teaching  stimulus 
has  followed  this  growing  demand.  I 
predict  that  we  will  soon  see  parade 
majorette  teams  coming  down  the 
street  with  double  batons.  One  need 
is  a  very  practical  belt  or  loop  holder 
for  a  single  baton  for  teams  and 
twirlers  who  wish  to  carry  two  ba¬ 
tons  in  a  parade,  and  do  a  solo  or 
double  baton  routine  at  will.  Such  a 
belt  would  have  to  help  hold,  and 
carry  the  unused  baton  so  that  leg, 
and  body  movements,  and  marching 
freedom  are  not  impeded.  This  prob¬ 
lem  too  will  be  solved  by  some  in¬ 
genious  twirler,  and  no  doubt  soon. 
The  need  always  brings  out  the  in¬ 
vention. 

To  the  many  school  batoneers  I 
leave  with  you  the  thought  about 
Twin  Baton  twirling,  and  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  I  sincerely  hope  you 
all  get  on  that  FIGURE  EIGHT  kick 
— right  now — today. 


Will  the  Rest  of  the  World 
Accept  the  Art  of  Twirlins? 

(Starts  on  Page  29) 

Drill  Team  used  a  little  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  routine  in  their  drill.  From  the 
great  deal  of  foreign  interest  shown 
in  the  IBTF  World’s  Championship 
contests  this  summer,  we  are  looking 
forward  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
to  foreign  entrants  presenting  the 
art  in  their  own  individual  style,  and 
we  with  them,  will  exchange  ideas 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  all  of  us. 

Representatives  of  the  IBTF  have 
carried  the  art  of  baton  twirling  to 
South  America  and  to  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  all  seem  to 
be  fascinated  and  interested  in  our 
Am^ncan  presentation  of  the  art. 
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stylos  and  sizes  of  Solmor-Clark  ba¬ 
tons  and  twirling  accossorios.  Got  in 
tho  championship  class,  twirl  Solmor- 
Clark  Batons  like  the  champions  dol 
AAail  the  coupon  nowl 
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Drum  Major 
And  Twirling 

Wohkihop 

By  Floyd  Zorboek 
Drum  Major  U.  of  Micfclgoo  load 


Send  all  quatfioni  direct  to  Ptoyd 
Zorboek,  707  Oiford,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Farado  Ko$t 

“Parade  -  rest!”  exclaimed  the 
drum  major.  Most  of  the  drum  ma¬ 
jor’s  band  executed  the  command 
correctly.  It  was  the  bandsmen  that  ^ 
did  not  execute  the  command  prop¬ 
erly  that  the  onlooking  crowd  noticed. 
Since  parade  rest  is  a  common  com¬ 
mand,  we  would  like  to  discuss  it  in 
our  Drum  Major  Workshop  today 
using  the  accompaning  picture  as  our  i 
guide. 

For  simplicity,  we  will  start  with  : 
the  head.  Notice  the  eyes,  they  are 
looking  straight  forward,  not  down, 
not  up  or  to  the  right  or  left.  This 
can  be  understood  by  remembering 
that  parade  rest  is  a  position  atten¬ 
tion  and  not  an  at  rest  position.  The 
chin  is  perfectly  level  with  the 
ground.  This  point  is  very  important. 
Many  drum  majors  have  a  habit  of 
either  pointing  their  chin  up  in  the 
air  or  toward  the  ground,  neither  of 
which  is  correct.  The  overall  effect 
of  the  head  tends  to  tilt  the  shako 
toward  the  back.  As  you  will  recall 
from  our  December  discussion,  this  is 
desired  for  the  position  of  attention, 
and  thus  it  is  applicable  for  parade 
rest. 

Next  we  notice  the  upper  half  of 
the  body,  in  particular,  the  shoulders 
and  the  chest.  Notice  that  the  back 
is  quite  flat  and  as  a  result,  the  shoul¬ 
ders  move  back  a  little  from  the 
drum  major’s  normal  stance.  Notice 
also  that  the  shoulders  are  not  raised 
as  is  so  often  done  by  drum  majors. 
If  the  spinal  column  has  its  normal 
curvature,  the  chest  will  be  in  its  cor¬ 
rect  position.  In  order  to  acquire  the  , 
correct  position  for  most  people, 
however,  the  chest  will  have  to  be 
raised  slightly.  This  is  primarily  due  i 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  us  do  not  | 
stand  properly  in  everyday  life. 

In  noticing  the  arms,  we  readily  see 
that  they  are  not  tense,  but  still  they  I 
are  in  the  correct  position.  A  little  j 
bend  at  the  elbow  will  give  the  arms  i 
the  correct  curvature  for  the  position 
of  parade  rest. 

'The  hands  do  not  grasp  the  baton  I 
at  the  ends  of  the  baton,  but  rather  I 
they  hold  it  about  two  or  three  inches 
from  each  end,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  baton.  The  longer  the 
baton  the  farther  in  from  the  ends  l 
will  be  the  hands.  An  easy  way  to  re-  | 
member  this  is  simply  to  remember 


that  the  distance  between  the  hands  ; 
is  always  the  same  regardless  of  the 
length  of  the  baton.  | 

The  legs  should  be  straight.  Some  ! 
individuals  will  place  their  weight  J 
on  one  leg  or  the  other.  When  in  the 
position  of  parade  rest,  the  weight  of  j 
the  body  is  equally  distributed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  legs. 

The  distance  between  the  center 
line  of  the  toes  should  be  fifteen 
inches.  If  you  are  short  this  will  seem 
like  a  large  distance  and  if  you  are 
tall,  the  distance  may  seem  too  short. 
We  believe  you  all  can  understand 
the  importance  of  having  this  dis¬ 
tance  uniform.  Observe  that  the  toes 
are  pointed  slightly  out.  If  you  ex-  ^ 
periment  just  a  little,  you  find  that  j 
the  toes  will  naturally  be  in  this 
position  when  you  place  your  feet ! 
apart. 


“Parado — Roit" 


Needless  to  say,  the  uniform  when 
worn  should  always  be  clean  *  and 
pressed.  When  wearing  the  uniform, 
visualize  yourself  as  others  see  you. 
The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  look 
in  a  mirror. 

Preparing  for  Contests — 

The  contest  that  we  are  concerned 
with  here  is  “school  contest.”  The 
school  contest  was  defined  in  our 
.January  discussion  of  1953.  Before 
you  begin  your  preparation  for  this 
contest,  recall  what  will  be  expected 
of  you  at  the  contest.  First  of  all  as 
a  twirler,  you  will  be  expected  to 
execute  the  nine  rudiments.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  rudiments  you  will  be 
expected  to  do  a  routine  of  your  own 


tricks  and  one  that  lasts  about 
two  and  one-half  minutes.  We  will 
first  discuss  the  rudiments. 

We  realize  that  to  most  of  you  these 
are  so  simple  that  they  are  hardly 
worth  doing.  We  have  noticed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  about  sixty  percent  of  the 
so  called  proficient  twirlers  are  un¬ 
able  to  do  even  these  most  basic 
tricks  correctly.  This  condition  should 
not  exist  and  will  not  if  you  as  a 
twirler  resolve  to  learn  them  cor¬ 
rectly  once  and  for  all.  They  are  as 
follows; 

There  is  only  one  salute.  The  baton 
hangs  straight  down  from  the  right 
hand  on  the  left  side  of  the  body. 
The  right  hand  should  be  placed 
shoulder  height  right  at  the  left 
shoulder.  Thus  the  baton  will  hang 
parallel  to  the  left  side  of  the  body. 
The  left  hand  should  not  touch  the 
baton  in  the  salute  proper.  You 
all  propably  know  that  the  salute  is 
executed  while  at  attention.  The 
ball  of  the  baton  should  be  up  and 
not  down. 

The  beating  of  time  required  con¬ 
sists  of  two  beats.  The  first  beat 
begins  at  forehead  height  and  about 
six  inches  in  front  of  the  forehead. 
This  beat  is  done  with  a  short  down 
up  stroke  of  the  arm,  the  bottom  of 
the  stroke  occurs  at  chin  level  with 
the  baton  still  about  six  inches 
in  front  of  the  face.  The  second  beat 
is  also  a  down  up  stroke  with  the 
two  count  occurring  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stroke  and  the  two-and  count 
on  the  upward  part  of  the  stroke. 
The  bottom  or  lowest  point  of  the 
stroke  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sternum  or  slightly  above  the  waist. 
All  movements  should  be  very  pre¬ 
cise  and  definite. 

The  wrist  twirl  is  done  with  the 
ball  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  your 
arm  depending  on  whether  your 
baton  is  center  or  off-center  balanced 
respectively.  The  baton  should  be 
twirled  perpendicular  to  the  front  of 
I  the  body.  The  figure-eight  and  cart- 
,  wheel  should  be  executed  at  shoulder 
height  and  should  go  from  the  right 
to  the  left  side  of  the  body.  The 
exchange  from  hand  to  hand  should 
be  an  over  or  an  under  hand  one. 
The  former  is  probably  the  better  of 
the  two  although  this  is  debatable. 

The  two  hand  spin  and  the  two 
hand  spin  pass  around  the  back 
should  both  be  done  slightly  above 
the  waist.  The  most  common  error 
here  is  to  perform  the  movements 
with  the  hands  below  the  waist. 

The  four-finger  twirl  over  the  back 
of  the  hand  should  be  done  from  the 
figure  eight  and  should  also  be  per- 
j  pendicular  to  the  front  of  the  body. 
It  should  also  be  done  slightly  above 
shoulder  height  and  a  little  distance 
from  the  side  of  the  body. 

Aerial  work  should  consist  of  two 
I  or  three  combinations  of  the  follow- 
J  ing;  Left  and  right  hand  tosses  and 
(Next  Page  Please) 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We*ll  Show  You  How 
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With  spring  just  around  the  corner  ; 
—  our  thoughts  turn  to  performing 
out-of-doors.  Practicing  out-of-doors 
will  mean  more  and  higher  aerials.  i 
Twirl  for  twirl  there  are  few  spins 
that  are  more  spectacular  or  have 
greater  spectator  appeal  than  high 
aerials,  especially  when  employed 
with  a  tricky  release  or  fancy  catch. 

Tots  oad  Tkrow 

There  is  a  marked  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  toss  and  a  throw.  A  toss  can 
be  termed  as  any  release  made  from 
the  middle  position  of  the  shaft  while 
a  throw  is  any  aerial  released  from 
the  end  or  ferrule  of  the  shaft.  A  flip 
is  merely  a  toss  making  only  one  full 
turn. 

Mooy  Variations 

Once  you  have  mastered  three  of 
the  basic  releases  you  have  opened 
the  door  to  a  room  full  of  combina- 


llluslrofion  ( I ) 


tions  and  variations.  You  will  be  able  { 
to  make  each  of  your  aerials  appear  | 
entirely  different  by  merely  execut¬ 
ing  your  release  or  making  your  catch 
in  a  different  position  or  manner. 

Basic  Koloasos 

The  three  most  important  releases 
i  are  the  thumb  roll  release,  the  full 
hand  release  and  the  end-of  shaft 
release.  In  executing  the  thumb  roll 
release,  (ILLUSTRATION  1),  the 
baton  leaves  the  hand  as  it  rolls 
across  the  thumb.  (As  in  a  regular 
two  hand  spin).  The  full  hand  re¬ 
lease  (ILLUSTRATION  2)  is  done 
by  releasing  the  baton  with  the  full 
hand,  after  winding  up  with  a  spin 
like  the  “figure  eight.”  The  third  re¬ 
lease  is  made  by  holding  the  baton 
at  the  end  of  the  shaft  and  getting 
the  swinging  and  lifting  motion  from 
the  arm.  (See  ILLUSTRATION  3) 


To  Bamambor 

There  are  a  number  of  important 
things  to  remember  when  practicing 
your  aerials.  Unless  your  aerial  is 
coordinated  with  a  definite,  inten¬ 
tional,  leap — do  not  leave  the  ground 
when  making  a  release.  Develop  a 
good  posture — as  this  will  aid  you  in 
gaining  height  and  control.  Place  your 
other  hand  in  a  graceful  position — 
one  that  will  help  give  you  balance 
and  poise.  Don’t  look  up  until  your 
baton  has  been  in  the  air  for  a  brief 
period  of  time.  Don’t  telegraph  your 
catches  by  holding  your  catching 
hand  high  in  the  air  long  in  advance 
of  making  the  catch. 


Drum  Major  and 
Twirling  Workshop 

(Starts  on  Opposite  Page) 
receptions,  roll  over  hand  or  thumb 
tosses,  under  the  leg  or  behind  the 
back  tosses  and  receptions,  and  possi¬ 
bly  turn  around  tosses.  All  of  these 
may  be  done  with  the  baton  going 
either  clockwise  or  counter-clock¬ 
wise.  The  baton  should  revolve  in  the 
air  either  faster  or  at  the  same  speed 
as  it  does  while  you  twirl.  It  should 
never  revolve  slower  in  the  air 
I  than  it  revolves  while  you  twirl. 

I  We  will  review  the  composition  of 
i  the  routine  in  brief  here.  Remember 
I  to  start  and  end  with  a  salute.  Your 
I  first  few  movements  should  be  easy 
i  to  execute  yet  they  should  be  flashy. 
The  middle  portion  of  yoiu:  routine 
j  should  be  composed  of  alternately 
I  easy  and  difficult  tricks.  You  should 
!  include  your  best  movements  near 
j  the  end,  with  a  few  included  prior 
i  to  the  ending. 

A  very  important  phase  of  your 
contest  preparation  will  be  your 
practicing.  We  will  in  our  next  Drum 
Major  and  Twirling  Workshop  dis¬ 
cuss  “Efficient  Practicing  as  a  Key 
to  Success.” 

For  the  drum  major  portion  of  our 
workshop  we  will  discuss  the  much 
debated  question  “What  Type  of 
Baton  should  a  Drum  Major  use.” 


Announcing  New 
Back  Issue  Price 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
announces  a  new  policy  on 
the  purchase  of  back  issues. 
Current  month 

issue  . 25c 

1  month  or 
more  old  . 50c 

Address  all  correspondence 
Circulation  Dopartnnent 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
28  East  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


At  this  time  of  the  school  year  we 
have  settled  down  to  good,  solid  con¬ 
cert  work — or  certainly  should  have. 
As  an  organization  every  band  and 
orchestra  must  have  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  each  member. 
Sometimes  I  think  more  is  accomp¬ 
lished  through  “band  spirit”  than 
through  most  any  other  thing.  Surely, 
this  “band  spirit”  must  prevade 
throughout  the  group  for  best  results. 


The  “band  spirit”  goes  on  forever — 
long  after  you  and  I  are  out  of  the 
organization. 

The  individual  has  many  problems 
including,  of  course,  the  above. 
Among  these  problems  is  that  of  pub¬ 
lic  appearance  as  a  soloist.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  interested  in  this  edu¬ 
cational  approach  but  every  player 
of  every  instrument  should  make  a 
point  of  appearing  before  the  public 


BUY  SLINGERLAND 
DRUM  HEADS 
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I  Send  for  FREE  catalogs,  drum  chart  and 
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I  Address 
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haadi  on  tha  marfcat.  This 
guarantaas  for  you— a  haad  of 
avan  fhicknatt;  ona  not 
tcorchad  or  Marad  by  ma- 
china  butting,  and  battar  tor 
tona  produrtion  bacauM  wa 
can  match  and  gauga  to  tha 
drum  raquiramantt. 


Mail  coupon  to  SLINGERLAND  DRUM 

COMPANY 

1325  Belden  Avenue 

Chicago  14,  Illinois 


whether  it  be  church,  school,  civic 
clubs  or  contests.  The  main  object  is 
not  to  play  the  solo  but  to  be  able  to 
think  on  your  feet  and  when  you  are 
in  a  tight  spot. 

So,  many  of  you  will  (and  all 
should)  be  preparing  for  the  contests 
in  percussion  which  will  soon  be 
coming  along.  Last  month  I  gave  sug¬ 
gestions  about  solo  selection.  Now, 
assuming  the  solo  has  been  selected, 
what  have  you  done  or  what  are  you 
doing  to  prepare  yourself  for  its  per¬ 
formance?  Too  many  drummers  as¬ 
sume  that  because  they  can  play 
loud  and  heavy  on  the  march  and 
have  earned  the  envy  of  some  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  play  they  are  now 
prepared  to  assume  the  same  role  as 
a  soloist.  This  is  a  grave  error.  Per¬ 
fection  in  drumming  technic  can  only 
be  had  by  practicing  technic. 

Certainly  the  first  problem  to  be 
solved  in  planning  your  solo  pres¬ 
entation  is  this:  is  the  solo  within 
your  reach?  I  do  not  mean  is  it  easy 
enough  for  you,  but  rather  is  it  just  a 
little  beyond  you  so  that  you  have  to 
do  a  decent  amount  of  work  to  make 
it  sound  good.  It  is  easy  for  a  judge  to 
spot  the  drummer  who  is  holding  out 
on  his  talent.  At  the  same  time  no 
contest  appearance  should  be  made 
if  the  drummer  can  not  play  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Learn  every  rudiment  con¬ 
tained  in  every  rhythmic  pattern. 
Each  group  of  notes  forming  a  rhy¬ 
thm  pattern  will  consist  of  one  or 
more  rudimental  patterns.  Each  little 
group  of  rudimental  patterns,  then, 
tell  a  story  and  in  this  story  there 
may  be  one  or  more  notes  which 
should  be  accented  more  than  the 
others.  For  you  to  feel  this  rythmic 
accent  is  your  musicianship.  Suggest¬ 
ed  accents  may  be  marked  in  the 
piece  by  the  composer  but  if  not 
then  you  should  add  the  flavor  here 
and  there  to  avoid  a  sing-song,  all 
alike,  solo.  ' 

When  you  have  become  acquainted 
with  your  solo  so  that  you  can  see  it 
rs  a  whole,  practice  it  various  ways 
as  to  accents.  Study  each  playing  and 
if  possible  play  it  with  various  ac¬ 
cents,  asking  the  listener  which 
sounds  most  musical.  Your  director 
should  be  able  to  help  you  here  and 
so  will  any  good  local  drummer  in 
whom  you  have  confidence. 

A  second  approach  is  that  of 
dynamics.  Most  soloists  fail  to  realize 
the  importance  of  a  good  use  of  dyn¬ 
amics.  In  other  words  there  is  just  as 
much  a  possibility  for  contrasts  in 
loud  and  soft  playing  on  the  drums  as 
with  any  other  instrument — in  fact, 
it  is  more  noticeable  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  in  percussion  playing  than 
with  any  other  instrument.  Drums 
have  only  one  attribute — rhythm.  K 
’s  your  treatment  of  this  medium 
which  makes  the  result  good  or  bad 
The  drummer  does  not  have  the  pos- 
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Recordings  can  prove  very  valuable 
in  helping  to  improve  the  band,  if 
they  are  used  to  study  defects  and 
weaknesses  in  the  band.  They  should 
be  considered  in  terms  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  recordings 
were  made.  If  the  conditions  were  not 
ideal,  then  such  things  as  balance  and 
precision  cannot  be  taken  under  con¬ 
sideration.  However,  such  things  as 
intonation  will  show  up  very  point¬ 
edly  and  the  director  will  no  doubt 
hear  faulty  intonation  which  he  never 
even  suspected.  If  the  conditions  bor¬ 
der  on  the  ideal,  then  a  study  of  pre¬ 


sibilities  of  a  beautiful  tone  to  help 
him  along  if  something  else  fails.  He 
does  not  have  the  possibility  of  ranges 
extremely  high  or  low  to  astound  the 
judges.  He  just  has  rhythm. 

So,  to  sum  it  up:  select  a  good  solo 
— one  which  will  “show  off”  what  you 
can  do  to  advantage;  select  a  solo  not 
to  easy  nor  too  hard  yet  within  range 
of  mastery;  work  out  each  rhythmic 
pattern  carefully;  put  the  rhythmic 
patterns  together  in  groups  of  twos, 
threes  or  fours  etc.  until  the  whole 
strain  is  complete;  stress  accents; 
stress  the  contrasts  of  loud  and  soft 
playing;  polish  the  whole  until  you 
have  a  fine,  smooth  sounding  solo. 
While  you  are  doing  all  this  be  sure 
and  have  someone  check  you  on  arm 
and  hand  positions,  smoothness  of 
actidn  and  evenness  of  arm  and  hand 
movement.  These  things  should  help 
you  and  if  you  follow  them  you  will 
stand  before  the  judge  in  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  your  ability.  Good  luck  to 
you. 


cision,  intonation,  and  balance  can  be 
made.  The  type  of  equipment  will 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  type 
of  quality  which  is  reproduced.  Usu¬ 
ally,  in  school  situations,  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  practical  and  that  is  all,  and 
quality  cannot  be  judged  by  the  rec¬ 
ords  because  of  the  limits  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  recording  medium. 
Furthermore,  actually  listening  to 
tone  quality,  is  a  better  means  of  im¬ 
proving  it,  than  listening  to  it  on 
recordings.  Recordings  can  also  be 
used  to  show  the  progress  of  the 
(Turn  the  Page  Please) 
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Broadcasting 

(Starts  on  Page  16) 
on  any  other  program.  A  basic  formu¬ 
la  when  used,  will  help  to  determine 
the  amount  of  time  required  by  each 
composition.  Tempos  should  be  fol¬ 
low^  closely,  of  course,  so  that  num¬ 
bers  do  not  vary  in  time  consumed. 
A  fill  should  always  be  provided  in 
cases  of  running  short,  and  cuts  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  occasions  when  the 
timing  is  long.  If  a  band  is  broadcast¬ 
ing  continuously  one  develops  the 
ability  to  time  out  programs  so  that 
they  end  when  they  should.  The  use 
of  a  theme  gives  the  program  a  fine 
ending,  and  also  allows  for  any  devi¬ 
ations  in  timing.  In  determining  time 
for  a  given  number  the  following  for¬ 
mula  may  be  utilized: 

number  of  counts  in  a  measure 


Get  your  name  on  the 
list  to  receive  one  of 
the  first  copies  hy  send- 
ing  the  attached  coupon 
today. 

Show  off  your  drum  section  1 
this  year  with  a  set  of  flashy 
pearl  parade  drums  made  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the 
WM.  F.  LUDWIGS! 


number  of  measures. 


Metronome  marking. 

The  quotient  obtained  will  be  in 
tenths  which  has  to  be  coverted  to 
minutes.  Multiplying  the  fraction  by 
the  constant  6  (6  seconds  is  1/10  of  a 
minute)  the  total  elapsed  time  can  be 
determined.  For  example,  a  march  of 
278  measures  would  take  four  min¬ 
utes  and  38  seconds  at  120  tempo. 

2x278  equals  4.63  or  4  plus 
120  (.63x6)  or  4:38. 

All  music  which  is  performed  on 
the  air  must  be  cleared  so  that  no 
copyright  laws  are  violated.  Most  sta¬ 
tions  carry  a  blanket  coverage,  but 
this  detail  should  be  checked  since 
serious  consequences  can  result.  If 
acknowledgement  must  be  given  to 
the  publisher  or  owner  of  the  copy¬ 
right,  then  the  credit  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  script.  The  motivation 
of  a  public  broadcast  usually  serves 
as  a  terrific  incentive  for  the  average 
high  school  student,  with  the  result 
that  the  group  does  exceptionally  well 
when  broadcasting. 
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Training  the  Cymbal  Player  HUp 
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group,  recordings  being  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  for  comparison.  Record¬ 
ings  can  be  used  to  present  the  group 
at  functions  which  cannot  accommo¬ 
date  the  entire  band,  and  thereby 
serve  an  important  function.  Lunch¬ 
eon  clubs,  women  clubs,  etc.,  can  be 
interested  in  and  informed  about  the 


activities  of  the  band  through  record¬ 
ings,  since  the  band  cannot  obviously 
perform  in  the  quarters  where  most 
of  these  groups  hold  their  meetings. 

The  invention  of  tape  and  wire 
recording  machines  has  opened  a  new 
held  for  the  public  schools.  After  the 
initial  investment,  the  cost  of  record¬ 
ing  is  greatly  lessened,  and  the  same 


results  can  be  achieved  as  when  using 
discs,  with  the  exception  of  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  recordings.  For  most 
practical  situations,  especially  for 
teaching  purposes,  wire  and  tape 
prove  very  satisfactory.  The  fidelity 
of  the  wire  and  tape  is  being  im¬ 
proved,  with  some  tape  now  available 
which  reaches  12,000  vibrations.  The 
equipment  in  most  cases  is  much 
more  portable  than  the  disc  recorders 
and  can  be  set  up  more  easily.  Each 
instrumental  music  department  should 
own  or  have  access  to  such  equip¬ 
ment  and  use  it  regularly.  Improve¬ 
ment  should  be  seen  in  the  band's 
progress  through  the  use  of  recording 
devices. 

Audio-visual  devices  will  no  doubt 
assume  an  increasingly  important 
place  in  teaching  technique.  It  would 
behoove  the  instrumental  music  di¬ 
rector  to  find  out  as  much  about  the 
use  of  the  devices  as  possible. 


A  New  Band  Is  Born 

(Starts  on  Page  28) 
a  short  program  early  in  February. 

The  concession  business  at  Lime¬ 
stone  is  sponsored  by  the  band  to 
raise  money  for  uniforms.  A  coin 
operated  “coke  ”  machine  is  tended 
by  two  of  the  boys.  Candy  is  sold 
during  the  lunch  hour.  Two  boys  are 
responsible  for  opening  and  stocking 
it  every  day.  Other  band  members 
sell  in  turn. 

At  ball  games  a  concession  stand 
selling  candy,  soft  drinks,  popcorn, 
coffee,  and  sandwiches  is  set  up.  Stu¬ 
dents  do  all  selling  and  preparation. 
Mr.  Morse  orders  the  supplies  and 
controls  the  finances.  He  thinks  the 
band  will  make  one  third  of  the 
uniform  cost  this  year. 

The  organization,  while  only  an 
infant,  certainly  shows  signs  of  be¬ 
coming  an  active  youngster. 
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48-01  42nd  St.,  Long  Island  City  4,  N.  Y. 
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Editor’s  Note  ...  Be  sure  to  follow 
this  interesting  series  each  month  for 
it  will  chart  the  actual  growth  of  a 
band  from  the  time  it  was  bom. 
Article  No.  1  appeared  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  1953  issue,  and  No.  2  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  1954  issue. 
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Rangoon,  Burma  Teen-Ager 
Wants  Piano  Clinic  in  SM 

(Starts  on  Page  24) 

.  .  .  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  really 
gets  around.  I  checked  with  the 
Editor  the  other  day  and  he  says 
the  SM  is  now  going  to  27  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  like  your  idea  of  the  Piano 
Comer  .  .  .  you  see  I  take  piano 
lessons  too.  I  believe  if  more  Teen- 
Agers  would  write  in  about  it,  we 
might  be  able  to  get  one  started.  The 
picture  you  requested  will  be  in  the 
mail  very  soon  .  .  .  keep  writing  .  .  . 
Judy  Lee. 
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ma  the  royal  family  of  band  instruments 
For  FREE  literature  and  name  of  your 
nearest  Martin  dealer,  write  . .  . 


Recognized  as  "America’s  pre¬ 
mier  cornet  soloist,"  Leonard  B. 
Smith  conducts  the  Belle  Isle 
Band  of  Detroit.  He  started 
playing  his  first  Martin  soon 
after  he  was  eight  years  of  age. 


The  "Leonard  Smiths"  and  "James  Neilsons"  of  the  future  have  yet  to  be 
discovered.  But  whoever  they  are,  the  instruments  they  play  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  determining  their  success.  That's  why  it  is  so  important 
to  choose  a  cornet  like  the  Martin  ...  an  instrument  whose  every  tone  is 
perfectly  defined.  One  that  has  true  cornet  quality  throughout  all  registers, 
and  is  especially  responsive  in  the  high  range.  These  are  advantages  which 
result  from  the  special  care  given  each  Martiri  from  first  operation  to 
shipping.  They  are  advantages  that  distinguish  Martin  as  the  finest  of 
brass  instruments  .  .  .  for  artists  of  today  and  tomorrow. 


neilson 

A  fine  concert  soloist  as  well  as 
director  (Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity),  James  Neilson  is  a 
perfectionist  when  it  comes  to 
tone  quality  and  intonation. 
His  personal  instrument  is  the 
Committee  Model  Martin. 
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THE  MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY- ELKHART,  INDIANA 


By  B.  H.  Walker 


It  is  about  time  for  you  brass 
players  to  select  your  competition- 
festival  solos  and  begin  preparing 
them  for  the  spring  festival. 

Sole  "My  Kogardt" 

Trombone,  baritone  and  cornet 
players,  you  will  like  this  excellent 
solo  of  medium  easy  grade  III,  com¬ 
posed  by  Edward  Llewellyn  and 
published  with  band  or  piano  accom¬ 
paniment.  It  is  on  the  national  lists 
for  all  three  instruments.  Send  for 
a  copy  of  the  January,  1951  issue 
of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
read  my  brass  column  for  interpre¬ 
tation  and  pointers  on  how  to  play 
this  solo  artistically. 

Solo  "AHaotle  Zopkyrs" 

This  trombone  solo  written  by  the 
trombone  artist, ,  the  late  Gardell 
Simmons,  with  piano  or  band  ac¬ 
companiment  is  delightfully  melodic 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
trombone  solos.  Grade  V  in  the  old 
1943  competition  solo  list  and  listed 


Sand  all  quaitiont  dirnet  to  1.  H.  Walkar, 
Diroctor  of  Music,  Goffnoy  High  School, 
Goffnoy,  South  Carolina. 


as  grade  III-IV  in  the  new  1953  list. 
I  believe  it  should  be  listed  as  Grade 
V  (difficult).  See  my  brass  column 
in  the  April,  1950  issue  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  details  on 
interpretation  of  this  solo. 

Solo  "Jopltor" 

Cornet  players  will  find  this  bril¬ 
liant  solo  written  by  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman  a  treat  when  used  in  con¬ 
test  or  in  concert  with  either  band 
or  piano  accompaniment.  Grade  II  on 
1943  national  list  (still  accepted  in 
most  states).  See  my  column  in  the 
March,  1952  issue  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  for  details  on  proper  in¬ 
terpretation,  expression,  etc.,  that  will 
help  bring  you  a  Superior  rating. 

Solo  "Apollo" 

Tuba  players,  you  will  find  this 
bass  solo  a  very  effective,  easy  solo 


written  by  Forrest  Buchtel,  Grade 
III-IV  on  the  1953  list.  See  the 
March,  1950  issue  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  for  my  interpretation 
and  pointers  on  preparing  this  num¬ 
ber  for  the  contest. 

Sole  "Tke  Soul  of  Surf" 

This  brilliant  trombone  solo,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  late  Clay  Smith,  published 
with  both  piano  and  band  accom¬ 
paniment,  is  listed  as  Grade  III  in 
the  1943  national  solo  list.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  good  facility  in  triple  tongu- 
ing  and  a  range  from  low  Bb,  second 
line  bass  clef,  up  to  high  A,  fourth 
space  above  the  staff.  It  includes  an 
effective  cadenza,  a  nice  andante 
movement  in  legato  style,  a  polka, 
trio  section,  repetition  of  the  polka 
again  and  ends  with  a  brilliant  finale 
movement.  The  solo  includes  move¬ 
ments  in  a  variety  of  keys  including 
F,  Db  and  Bb  and  includes  both  4/4 
and  2/4  time  signatures. 

The  following  are  my  views  as  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  this 
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number  as  taught  me  by  the  famous 
trombone  artist,  “Jerry”  Cimera,  whd 
has  not  only  played  this  number 
himself  many  times  with  bis  own 
finished  individual  style,  but  he  also 
heard  the  composer  play  it  many 
years  ago.  I  have  also  heard  one  of 
Cimera’s  star  pupils,  Glenn  Smith, 
former  national  champion  trombone 
soloist  and  now  instructor  of  trom¬ 
bone  at  University  of  Michigan,  play 
this  number. 

Hold  the  first  note  for  4  counts  and 
play  the  next  5  notes  rather  slowly 
but  with  clean  tonguing  right  into 
the  second  hold,  which  should  be 
sustained  for  3  slow  counts.  Now 
take  a  full  breath,  begin  the  next  8 
notes  slowly  and  softly  and  make  a 
gradual  accellerando  and  crescendo 
right  into  the  third  hold,  which 
should  be  sustained  for  4  counts. 
Now  take  the  fullest  amount  of 
breath  possible  and  begin  the  next 
26  sixteenth  notes  very,  very  slowly 
and  softly  and  make  a  very  gradual 
accellerando,  playing  gradually  faster 
and  faster  and  louder  and  louder 
until  the  fourth  hold  is  reached. 
Play  the  first  two  sixteenth  notes  of 
this  same  section  of  the  cadenza 
softly  as  pick  up  notes  and  then 
accent  the  first  note  of  each  group  of 
4  sixteenth  notes  all  the  way  until 
you  reach  the  fourth  hold  which  is 
the  big  climax  of  the  cadenza.  Sus¬ 
tain  this  hold  for  4  slow  counts  with 
full  volume.  Now  finish  the  cadenza 
by  playing  the  remaining  notes  in 
a  graceful  but  slow  and  lazy  manner 
and  sustain  the  last  hold  about  3 
counts,  then  follow  with  the  sixteenth 
note  played  very  broadly  as  it  glides 
into  the  last  two  tied  notes  of  the 
cadenza. 
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The  Andante  is  to  be  played  in 
smooth  legato  style,  each  note  within 
the  phrase  tongued  with  “da”  tongue 
movement  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
and  without  any  stop  or  slowing  up 
in  the  flow  of  the  breath  within 
the  phrase.  Mark  off  each  phrase 
with  a  comma  to  indicate  where 
you  are  to  take  a  breath.  In  all  of  the 
first  14  measures  the  phrases  are  to 
be  indicated  with  a  comma  every 
two  measures.  To  play  each  phrase 
legato,  tongue  the  first  with  “ta” 
in  the  usual  manner  and  then  keep 
blowing  the  breath  steadily  as  you 
play  the  other  notes  of  the  phrase 
merely  by  wiggling  the  tongue  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  gently  as  in 
singing  “do”  or  “da”.  The  skilled  use 
of  lip  slurs  combined  with  “contrary 
motion  slide  slurs”  will  produce  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  identical  sound  effect 
as  legato  tonguing  and,  if  it  is  done 
correctly,  it  will  require  very  close 
listening  to  detect  when  you  are  slur¬ 
ring  and  when  you  are  legato  tongu¬ 
ing.  However,  theoretically,  the  use 
of  the  legato  tongue  is  more  correct 
unless  a  slur  mark  is  indicated.  The 
point  is  very  few  composers  go  to  the 
trouble  to  indicate  legato  playing 
by  the  use  of  the  slur  or  legato 
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and  not 


markings.  Play  next  to  the  last  note 
of  each  phrase  in  a  broad  or  sus¬ 
tained  manner.  The  15th  and  16th 
measures  are  each  separate  phrases, 
but  play  the  two  measures  with  the 
same  breath.  Watch  the  expressive 
markings  for  dynamics  carefully  in 
the  last  six  measures  of  the  andante 
and  divide  them  with  a  comma 


every  two  measures.  Play  the  last 
three  eighth  notes  in  the  third  meas¬ 
ure  from  the  end  of  this  movement 
in  a  broad  tongued  and  detached 
manner  and  then  play  the  hold  which 
follows  for  about  four  slow  counts. 
In  next  to  the  last  measure  play 
slower  and  play  the  two  eighth  notes 
very  broad. 


Be  sure  you  tongue  the  third  note 
with  “kah”  or  triple  tongue  bounce 
stroke  and  follow  with  the  fourth 
note  tongued  clearly  with  “tah”  (tip 
of  tongue  stroke)  and  not  “dah"  (soft 
tongue  or  back  of  tongue  stroke). 
Also  be  sure  the  first  three  sixteenth 
notes  receive  exactly  the  same  length 
and  the  same  emphasis,  accent  of  or 
grouping  as  the  next  two  sixteenth 
notes.  The  best  way  to  master  this 
problem  is  to  practice  the  whole  polka 
counting  four  counts  per  measure 
with  the  three  sixteenth  notes  as 
triplets  played  in  one  count  and  the 
next  group  of  two  sixteenth  notes 
receiving  the  next  count  and  the 
quarter  note  receiving  two  counts, 
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/IrnoM  Jacobs, 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ARTIST 

chooses  Holton 


Arnold  Jacobs  can  put  a  tuba  through  paces  that  would 
frighten  a  fast  trumpet.  A  native  of  California,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Curtis  School  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
age  of  15  to  study  tuba  with  Elonatelli.  He  has  played 
with  the  Armco  Band  under  Frank  Simon,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony  under  Fritz  Reiner,  the  Indianapolis 
Symphony  under  Sevitsky,  the  New  York  Phiiharm9nic, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Youth  Orchestra  under  Stokowski. 

Mr.  Jacobs  joined  the  Chicago  Symphony  in  1944, 
where  he  now  plays  first  chair  and  handles  the  tuba 
assignments  in  the  Chicago  Symphony  Brass  Ensemble. 
His  Holton  tuba  is  always  on  the  job,  ready  to  deliver 
whatever  he  asks  of  it.  See  your  Holton  dealer  for 
full  information  on  the  Holton  line. 
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ARE  COMING  YOUR  WAY 


.  .  .  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
trumpets,  cornets,  and  trombones 
fashioned 

THE  BLESSING  WAY. 


Ask  your  music  dealer  for  a  trial,  without 
obligation,  of  these  newest  and  finest  brass 
instruments . . .  created  by  Blessing  — 
specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  trumpets,  cometa, 
and  trombones  since  1906. 


E.  M,  BLESSMIVG  COMPANY 


tLKHART,  INDIANA 


making  four  counts  per  measure.  This 
maimer  of  slow  practice  will  help 
get  your  emphasis,  your  grouping 
I  and  your  articulation  (type  of  tongue 
;  stroke)  correctly  and  then  play  the 
j  same  section  up  to  tempo,  counting 
;  two  per  measure.  Slightly  retard 
I  the  eighth  measure  before  the  hold 
I  and  sustain  the  hold  for  three  counts. 
\  Watch  the  cut  signs  near  the  end 
of  the  movement  and  hold  each  of 
I  the  last  two  holds  for  three  counts, 
j  Observe  change  in  key  for  last  half 
I  of  polka  section. 


Trio 

Watch  the  change  of  key.  Make  a 
slight  accellerando  three  measures 
before  the  first  ending.  This  will  add 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Also  in  the  first  ending  I  sug¬ 
gest  marking  out  the  last  2  sixteenth 
notes  of  each  of  the  last  three 
triplet  figures,  and  making  the  first 
note  of  each  triplet  into  a  hold. 
Hold  the  first  one  (note  F)  two 
counts,  the  second  one  (note  G)  two 
counts,  and  the  third  one  (note  A) 
three  counts. 


Increase  the  tempo  a  little.  Be  sure 
to  observe  expression  marks  and 
I  especially  the  crescendo  marks  near 
I  the  end.  Every  six  notes  in  triplets 
'  should  be  slightly  grouped  or  em¬ 
phasized  for  better  rhythm  effect. 


Fruefer  Has  SimptMed 
Boehm  System  Clarinet 

(Starts  on  Page  10} 

j  ebonite  only  with  the  Pruefer  Silver- 
I  throat  upper  section  and  is  known 
as  the  Pruefer  Student  Model  No.lOl. 
For  further  information  contact 
I  G.  Pruefer  Mfg.  Co.,  185  Union  Ave., 

!  Providence  9,  R.  I. 

1 


I  Leonard  Smith's 
I  Prof,  and  Clinic  Band 

'  (Continued  from  Page  13) 

and  student  clinic  by  one  of  the 
nation’s  greatest  bands  should  be 
supported  by  every  band  director  and 
his  students  within  a  radius  of  150 
miles  of  the  Leonard  Smith  Band’s 
schedule.  It  might  well  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  future  educational  clinics 
I  throughout  the  country. 
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Gefien  Model  46  Sffyer  Piccolo 


EXCITING  NEWS  FOR  TROMBONISTS 


•  NOW  AVAILABLE— CallMtiMi  of  Roro 
Trombowo  Solo  Rocordin^t  Recently  Played 
by  Jororiov  (Jonyl  Chnero  —  Nationally 
Known  Teochor  ond  Artist. 

•  ALSO — ffow^  Doeloiied  trombono  mooth* 
y'l  Moderi 


pieces  for  Todoy'i 


ern  Playing — Espe¬ 


cially  Designed  by  two  Great  Trombonists — 
Jorotloy  IJorryl  Cimera  end  Arthor  Pool 
Sores.  —  "Cimera-Sares"  Mouthpieces  ore 
Available  in  Three  Sizes.  Mr.  Cimera  Has 
Used  This  Mouthpiece  in  All  of  His  Recent 
Recordings.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 
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Gatzen  Model  30  Trombone 


Northern  IGS04  to  Hold 
Seventh  Festival  Feb.  27th 

(Starts  on  Page  26) 

(Elgin),  Grace  Peacock  (Elmhurst 
and  Wheaton),  Marie  Goyette  (Evan¬ 
ston),  Margaret  L.  Clark  (Joliet),  | 
Russell  S.  Suppiger  (Maywood),  | 
Robert  McCabe  (Naperville),  Marvin 
G.  Nelson  (Oak  Park),  Samuel  Bar- 
bakolT  (Park  Ridge),  Edward  F. 
Wencel  (River  Forest),  Robert  Shee-  , 
han  (Riverside),  Edward  T.  Panzella  | 
(West  Chicago),  and  Raymond  L.  | 
Wells  (Western  Springs). 


my  mind,  a  music  educator,  and  from 
what  I  can  see,  this  kind  of  teacher 
will  soon  be  as  outmoded  as  the  horse 
and  buggy. 

“By  gosh.  Bill,  in  talking  to  you,  I 
have  my  report  ready  for  the  next 


committee  meeting.  Thanks  for  listen¬ 
ing.” 

“It’s  a  good  report,  Jim,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  considerable  agreement, 
particularly  from  the  band  instruc¬ 
tor.” 


'yno^o{r 


More  Than  a  Teacher  I 

(Starts  on  Page  14) 
tensely  interested  in  the  entire  music 
program  from  the  elementary  grades 
through  high  school.  It  is  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  ultimate  program  that  he 
encourage  and  help  the  basic  music  < 
learning  along  so  that  his  band,  or-  : 
chestra,  and  chorus  are  naturally 
large  in  membership  and  excel  in 
performance. 

“As  a  music  educator,  he  cannot 
overlook  the  values  of  all  the  music 
organizations — band,  orchestra,  and 
chorus  alike.  He  cannot  be  swayed  by  ! 
public  favor  of  any  one  group  in  edu-  I 
cational  deference  to  the  others  any 
more  than  the  schools  favor  drama  in 
deference  to  classes  in  rhetoric  and 
literature. 

“Since  I  have  been  on  the  school 
committee  with  you  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  I  have  made  a 
study  of  this  phase  of  our  education. 
The  chorus  class  in  my  high  school 
days  opened  up  new  vistas  of  pleas¬ 
ure  for  me  that  I  am  enjoying  today. 
How  much  greater  can  this  enjoyment  i 
be  for  those  who  have  had  a  good  | 
consistent  education  by  growing  up 
with  music.  In  talking  to  my  old 
choral  teacher  and  by  studying  the  ' 
philosophy  of  the  Music  Educators  ' 
National  Conference,  I  feel  all  of  us 
interested  in  the  education  of  our 
children  can  adhere  to  their  philoso- 
phy;  this  being  that  music  has  a  place  j 
in  the  curriculum  equal  to  any  other  ! 
subject.  It  is  another  part  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  whole  child,  making  it 
imperative  to  plan  a  logical  program 
of  development  in  its  many  phases. 

“If  a  person  who  teaches  music  in 
school  is  smart,  he  won’t  narrow  this 
philosophy  down  to  a  mere  band  or 
any  other  single  music  organization. 
Nor  will  he  pay  only  lip  service  to  the 
greater  educational  opportunities 
music  offers.  If  he  does,  he  isn’t,  to 
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By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


much  time  is  to  be  allocated  at  each 
session  and  how  it  can  be  spent 
to  realize  best  results.  Most  teachers 
prefer  a  student  to  practice  immedi¬ 
ately  following  a  lesson  as  sugges¬ 
tions  made  during  the  lesson  are 
still  fresh  in  mind.  In  keeping  with 
this,  I  encourage  note  broks.  The 
student  can  write  comments  or  prob¬ 
lems  arising  during  practice  and  the 
teacher  can  make  suggestions  during 
lesson  time. 

Where  to  practice  is  very  often  a 
serious  problem.  If  the  student  elects 
to  practice  at  home,  try  to  have  a 
three  way  discussion  with  his  parents 
(especially  if  the  student  is  very 
young)  so  that  a  room  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  where  interruptions  are  elimi¬ 
nated  or  kept  to  a  minimum.  A  room 
that  can  be  ventilated  properly  and 
not  too  hot  or  stuffy  is  of  course 
desirable.  Emphasize  the  importance 
of  “hearing”  oneself.  Many  schools 
provide  practice  rooms  and  very 
often  such  an  arrangement  is  most 


Notes  OR  Froctfeieg 

Of  all  the  words  that  have  been 
written  concerning  the  teaching  of 
music,  the  volumes  devoted  to  tech¬ 
niques  and  reading,  perhaps  none  are 
more  important  than  those  concern¬ 
ing  practice.  To  put  the  beginner  on 
the  right  road  to  his  life  of  music, 
one  must  carefully  meet  the  demands 
of  what  constitutes  good  practice 
habits.  As  I  see  it,  nothing  will  dis¬ 
courage  a  beginning  student  more 
than  weary  hours  of  practice — repeti¬ 
tious  practice  which  seems  to  ac¬ 
complish  little  for  his  hard  efforts. 
Following  such  discouragement,  a 
new  student  usually  either  becomes 
frustrated  and  abandons  his  instru¬ 
ment  or  continues  with  doubtful  and 
discouraging  results. 

Just  as  in  any  other  phase  of  teach¬ 
ing,  there  are  several  schools  of 
thought  on  “practice”.  Personally,  I 
like  to  approach  practice  as  some¬ 
thing  that  can  pleasurable  as 


Sand  all  quMtIont  direct  to  Anqolo 
La  Mariana,  Wnitorn  Michigan  Col- 
logn  of  Education,  Kalomaxoo,  Mich. 


well  as  profitable.  I  like  to  emphasize 
the  things  to  consider  as  really  im¬ 
portant  and  place  them  first.  What 
then  is  important  to  remember  when 
trying  to  establish  good  habits  of 
practice? 

First,  I  would  encourage  a  beginner 
to  establish  and  maintan  a  regular 
scheduled  practice  time.  If  it  is  at 
all  possible,  select  a  time  of  day 
when  he  will  not  be  physically  or 
mentally  tired.  We  are  all  aware  how 
important  this  can  be — and  how  it 
can  vary  with  each  of  us.  Actually 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  practice 
is  secondary  to  maintaining  daily 
practice.  Practice  time  should  be 
spent  wisely.  Goals  should  be  realis¬ 
tic  and  scaled  to  the  needs  of  the 
student.  Here  especially  can  the 
teacher  be  of  aid  in  suggesting  how 
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conducive  to  establishing  daily  prac¬ 
tice  habits. 

Instead  .of  practicing  blindly,  en- 
coura^te  the  student  to  listen  to  his 
intonation.  While  playing  scales, 
arpeg^^ios,  double  stops  slowly,  have 
him  listen  carefully.  If  the  student 
recognizes  that  techniques  develop 
through  slow  practice,  he  will  not 
expect  “miracles"  and  accept  a  steady 
improvement.  By  playing  with  good 
tone  and  intonation,  and  by  gradually 
increasing  the  tempo  to  the  full  limit 
of  the  existing  technique,  will  come 
the  perfection  of  technique. 

The  student’s  mental  attitude 
toward  practicing  usually  determines 
the  quality  and  results  of  the  practice 
peri^.  If  it  is  approached  as  a 
If  the  student 


Student  orchestras  built  around  new  group 
teaching  techniques  and  methods  are 
the  featured  activity  of  music  education. 
Excellent  quality  instruments  adjusted  by 

I  violin  craftsmen  are  a  basic  necessity  to 
successful  string  programs. 

Select  Roth  Violins,  Violas  and  Cellos  . . . 
registered  quality  you  can  depend  upon! 


“chore' 

carries  over  worries  concerning  other 
school  projects  or  personal  worries 
into  his  practicing,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  concentrate  on  the  material 
at  hand.  Discuss  the  demands  of 
other  work  and  suggest  the  student 
either  complete  the  other  work  before 
his  practice  period  or  at  least  lay  it 
aside  mentally. 

The  bugaboo  of  all  questions — how 
long  should  the  student  practice? 
Again  we  find  many  answers.  In  my 
own  experience,  I  believe  in  favor¬ 
ing  short  intensive  practice  periods 
over  long  sustained  ones.  I  wouldn’t 
recommend  two  or  three  hour  ses¬ 
sions.  Firstly,  it  is  too  tiring  and  the 
offshoot  is  a  tired  student  who  be¬ 
comes  less  efficient  and  loses  the 
ability  to  really  “hear”  himself,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  less  critical  reaction  to 
his  work. 

Of  course  the  individual  student 
and  his  ability  to  concentrate  deter¬ 
mines  his  own  course  and  length  of 
practice  period.  I  am  trying  to  use 
a  hypothetical  student  of  “average" 
ability.  If  the  student  were  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  each  note,  he  would  be 
fatigued  in  short  order.  Shorter  and 
more  intensive  practice  periods  with 
“breaks”  seem  to  be  a  happy  solution 
for  many.  Under  this  scheme,  in  or¬ 
der  to  practice  two  hours  a  day,  it 
would  require  a  three  hour  interval. 
Encourage  the  student  to  relax  dur¬ 
ing  these  respites  or  even  do  work 
of  another  nature  if  this  is  possible. 
The  more  experienced  student  will 
very  often  find  or  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  way  to  manage  his 
practice  period  and  practice  the 
things  he  finds  a  challenge  nerh  jps 
flrstoff,  while  others  prefer  to  “warm¬ 
up”  and  work  into  it.  When  a  student 
can  be  capable  of  such  reactions  and 
aware  of  the  “know-how”  of  practice, 
then  most  of  the  worries  of  practicing 
dissipate,  and  good  results  follow. 
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Certified  Reproductions! 

Artistic  workmanship,  precise  graduations 
and  the  very  finest  of  selected  woods 
have  distinguished  Ernst  Heinrich  Roth 
reproductions  for  over  130  years.  Roth 
registered  quality  is  augmented  with  expert 
shop  adjustment  by  master  violin  makers 
so  that  every  playing  detail  conforms  to  all 
MENC  specifications.  Only  available 
through  Music  Dealers  . . .  send  for  your 
copy  of  String  Teachers  Manual  No.  2  and 
other  educational  material  today! 
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In  answer  to  requests  from  my 
colleagues  for  more  advanced  material 
for  college  level  and  recitalists,  I’d 
like  to  call  the  following  to  your  at¬ 
tention. 

Viola  Solo 

Eontasia  Cromatica — J.  S.  Bach — 
Zolton-Kodaly,  Ed.  by  W,  Primrose, 


•UE6ELEIUN  &  MCOISON.  IRC. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  3.  K  Y. 
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JUST  FOR  YOU! 


^^jtudent  or  professional . .  . 
combo  or  concert  .  . .  there’s 
a  Kay  bass  specially 
aligned  jwfi  for  you.  Aligned 
to  help  you  play  faster, 
easier  and  with  a  Ijetter 
tone!  For  full  particulars, 
see  your  dealer  or 
write  Kay,  1640  Walnut 
Chicago  12. 


*  Amateurs 

*  Professionals 

*  Concert  Masters 

All  Prefer- 

KAPLAN  STRINGS 

Kaplan  Strings  am  pmcislon 
mad#  and  highly  polishad  by 
fammast  sciantilU  mathods  — 
attwring  yaw  af  parfact  tana 
qwallty  and  longar  wsa. 

Tha  naxt  tima  you  buy  strings 
for  violin,  viola,  collo  or  harp, 
ask  for  and  insist  wpen  Kaplan 
Strings . . . 

On  solo  in  all  bottor  qwallty 
music  stoms. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO. 

Dopt.  SM  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Pub.  Boosey  and  Hawkeg,  Price — 

$1.00. 

This  is  a  loyal  and  imaginitive 
transcription  with  fine  phrasing  and 
few  dynamics  indicated.  The  orna¬ 
mentations  of  Bach  are  made  clear 
and  intelligible  by  Kodaly.  The  work 
is  very  difficult,  artist  grade.  Ad¬ 
vanced  students  will  have  something 
to  “chew”  on. 


Viola  &  Plaoo 

Praludium — J.  S.  Bach,  Arranged  by 
Bernard  Shore  —  Pub.  Boosey  & 
Hawkes,  Price  $1.25. 

This  arrangement  (of  the  Prelude 
from  the  E  Major  Partita  for  Solo 
Violin)  with  the  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  arranged  from  the  Sinfonia  for 
Organ  and  Orchestra,  Cantata  No.  29 
by  Frederic  Westcott,  is  in  the  Key 
of  A.  It  is  playable  as  a  solo,  or  with 
piano  accompaniment.  It  is  Grade 
6  Material. 

*  *  • 

Lachrymae — Benjamin  Britton,  Pub. 
Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Price  $2.00. 

Subtitled  “Reflections  on  a  Song  of 
Dowland”  Britton  has  written,  in  the 
form  of  a  set  of  free  variations,  some 
very  imaginative  and  bold  music  for 
the  Viola.  The  Viola  part  has  been 
edited  by  Primrose.  It  is  advanced 
technically  and  musically. 

Concerto  (Kochel  No.  216)  Mozart, 
Transcription  and  Cadenzas  by  Lil- 


Modern  Music  Masters 

(Starts  on  Page  28) 
tion  presented  before  the  Midwest 
Band  Clinic  in  Chicago  in  December. 
All  members  participated  in  the  6th 
annual  presentation  of  Handel’s 
“Messiah”  at  Maine  Township  High 
School.  The  chapter  sponsored  send¬ 
ing  a  special  orchestra  of  students  to 
Harvard,  Ill.  to  assist  this  community 
with  their  presentation  of  the  same 
oratoria.  Chapter  members  also  sang 
at  Resurrection  hospital  and  enter¬ 
tained  an  iron  lung.  Polio  victim 
with  Christmas  music.  Chapter  mem¬ 
bers  ushered  (in  formats)  for  the 
Columbia  ConceH  Series  program. 
Robert  D.  Kuite  is  faculty  sponsor  of 
this  active  chapter. 

AT  MIDWEST  BAND  CLINIC 

A  large  number  of  faculty  sponsors, 
and  advisory  council  members, 
stopped  to  visit  at  the  3-M  display 
booth  at  the  Midwest  Band  Clinic 
held  in  Chicago  recently.  Those  wel¬ 
comed  by  Francis  M.  Harley,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  included:  Sylvester  E. 
Amsler,  Jr.  Chap.  3  and  Sr.  Chap.  26, 
Mount  Ayr,  Ind.;  Richard  E.  Baeder, 
Chap.  85,  Doland,  S.  Dak.;  Bert  A. 
Blair,  Chap.  69,  Monroe,  O.;  Richard 
S.  Downs,  Chap.  13,  Fostoria,  O.;  H. 
E.  Hamper,  Chap.  30,  Anaconda, 
Mont.;  Fred  J,  Huber,  Chap.  37, 
Peoria,  Ill.;  Robert  Jorgenson,  Chap. 
84,  Lewistown,  Ill.;  Robert  D.  Kuite, 
Chap.  1,  Park  Ridge,  Ill.;  Arthur 
Seith,  Chap.  2,  Argo,  Ill.;  Harold 
Shlimovitz,  Chap.  49,  West  Bend, 


Itan  Fuchs.  Pub.  M.  Witmark  and  I 
Sons.  Price  $2.50.  I 

This  transcription  of  the  G  Major  * 
Concerto,  by  the  well  known  artist  ; 
of  the  Viola,  is  a  welcome  additioo  | 
to  the  Literature  for  the  instrument 
both  for  the  Student  as  well  as  the  I 
Performer.  Grade  6. 

*  0  • 

Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra 
Opus  No.  15 — Elizabeth  Lutyens,  At-  \ 
ranged  for  Viola  and  Piano.  Avail¬ 
able  Mills  Music  Inc.  Price  $2.50. 

A  short  four  movement  work  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  contemporary  idiom,  it 
effectively  exploits  the  tonal  colon 
of  the  instrument  in  all  registers. 
Technical  as  well  as  musical  de¬ 
mands  are  made  on  the  performer.  I 
This  is  not  a  bravura  concerto.  For  I 
advanced  students  and  artists.  I 

Sonata  No.  4  in  D.  Major  and  Sonata  I 
No.  6  in  E.  Major — Handel,  Air. 
by  Bernard  Shore.  Pub.  J.  Williams 
— Available  Mills  Music.  Price  $1.50. 
each. 

These  Sonatas  have  been  trans¬ 
cribed  a  fifth  lower  for  the  Viola. 
The  realizations  by  Emily  Daymond 
are  not  over  elaborate  yet  it  is  too 
bad  that  the  original  figured  bass 
line  has  been  altered.  These  works 
should  prove  helpful  to  students  as 
well  as  performers. 

See  you  next  Month. 


Wis.;  Douglas  Steensland,  Chap.  4, 
Elgin,  Ill.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R 
Still,  Chap.  7,  Asheboro,  N.  Car.;  E. 
H.  Stodden,  Chap.  32,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.;  and  James  M.  Tibbs,  Chap.  68, 
Garrison,  N.  Dak.  Advisory  mem¬ 
bers  reporting  were  Emmett  R.  Sarig, 
Extension  Division,  University  oi 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Arthur 
Seith,  sponsor  of  Chap.  2,  Argo  Com¬ 
munity  H.S.,  Argo,  Ill.;  and  H.  E. 
Hamper,  sponsor  of  Chap.  30,  Ana¬ 
conda  H.S.,  Anaconda,  Mont. 


CBDNA  Has  Great 
Meeting  at  U,  of  IHinois 

(Starts  on  Page  25) 

Brass  Ensemble,  selected  manu¬ 
scripts  played  by  the  Concert  Band, 
and  in  the  evening  the  wonderful 
Harding  Banquet  in  honor  of  the 
Dean  of  all  College  Band  Directors. 
A.  A.  Harding. 

Sunday  was  devoted  to  a  Panel  on 
Marching  Bands  in  Small  Colleges  by 
Mr.  Henzie,  a  flne  session  with  the 
University  of  Illinois  Percussion  En¬ 
semble,  and  the  CBDNA  Concert  by 
the  Concert  Band.  Everyone  agreed 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  conventions 
ever  held  by  CBDNA. 
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Last  month  we  talked  some  about 
getting  ready  for  Solo  Contest  time. 
When  we  say  “getting  ready”  we 
mean  just  that.  Forming  our  program 
at  least  in  mind  —  deciding  on  what 
we  expect,  or  hope,  to  do.  This  prob¬ 
lem  of  course  requires  time  and  con¬ 
sideration.  First  of  all  we  must  de¬ 
cide  on  something  we  feel  we  are 
capable  of  mastering  with  respect  to 
the  fundamental  requisites  necessary 
for  master  performance. 

What  are  the  fundamental  requi¬ 
sites  necessary  for  master  perform¬ 
ance  (and  we  should  accept,  at  least 
as  an  objective,  nothing  short  of  mas¬ 
ter  performance)  in  Solo  Contest 
music  or,  for  that  matter,  any  music? 

Music  is  not  just  something  written 
on  paper  by  method  of  notation  — 
it  is  sound  —  MUSICAL  SOUND. 
One  can  look  at  a  whole  note,  press 
down  the  right  fingers  or  keys  to  form 
the  correct  pitch,  and  still  sound  un¬ 
musical.  This  we  all  know.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  as  a  performer  is  to  make  it 
sound  musically  right. 

In  order  to  make  our  musical  nota- 


S«nd  all  quaitiont  diroct  to  lob 
Organ,  Woodwind  Studio,  1512  Stout 
St.,  Donvor  2,  Colorado. 


tions  sound  musically  right  we  look 
to  the  word  interpretation.  The  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word — interpretation — as 
given  in  my  dictionary  is  as  follows — 
“A  person’s  conception  of  a  work  of 
art,  subject,  etc.,  as  shown  in  per¬ 
formance,  criticism,  artistic  represen¬ 
tation,  or  the  like.” 

My  own  interpretation  of  this  def¬ 
inition  would  allow  anyone’s  con¬ 
ception  to  be  as  authoritative  as  mine, 
when  it  comes  to  personal  opinions. 
However,  not  only  in  music  but  in 
all  of  the  arts  there  are  general  fun¬ 
damentals  requisite  to  the  building  of 
a  standard  by  which  we  ultimately 
base  our  opinion,  of  this  or  that,  and 
there  is  where  we  often  differ  in 
opinions.  If  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
necessary  general  fundamentals  then 
we  are  certain  to  come  close  in  our 
final  opinions. 

For  years  I  have  used  a  very 
definite  pattern  in  teaching  which — to 
me — has  proven  very  successful.  This 
pattern  is  divided  into  six  parts  as 
follows — 1)  Fingerings  necessary  to 
place  our  respective  pitches  (or 
tones)  of  sound.  2)  A  thorough 
understanding  of  tone  production  of 
our  respective  instrument.  3)  Proper 
fingerings  for  any  given  passage — be 
it  scalewise  or  skipwise.  4)  Develop¬ 
ment  of  tone  production  and  finger 
technic  uniformly.  5)  Knowledge  of 
proper  phrasing  of  any  given  passage 
and  control  of  same.  6)  A  uniform 
development  of  all  these  combined. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  driving 
at  one  idea  only  (which  you  are  no 
doubt  aware  of  by  this  time).  In 
order  to  give  a  commendable  per¬ 
formance  of  any  kind  we  must  first 
understand  the  fvmdamental  requi¬ 
sites,  add  our  musical  interpretation 
(be  it  yours  or  mine)  and  we  can’t 
under  any  circumstances  be  too  far 
apart  in  our  final  opinions. 

The  cooperation  of  performer  and 
adjudicator  is  necessary  for  mutual 
understanding  of  the  final  perform¬ 
ance. 

If  both  the  performer  and  the  judge 
understand  the  mechanical  problems 
of  the  instrument  upon  which  we  are 
performing  and  its  technical  difficul¬ 
ties,  also  the  analysis  of  the  music 
performed,  then  it  all  becomes  a  very 
simple  problem  and  the  Solo  Compe¬ 
titions  function  smoothly  on  both 
sides. 

The  January  1954  issue  of  the 
SCH(X>L  MUSICIAN  “Double  Reed 
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research  for  materials  requisite  t« 
double  reed  instruments,  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  seeing  a  statement  as  to 
when  the  Oboe  was  first  heard  in 
America,  who  performed  upon  it,  or 
what  the  occasion  might  have  been.  I 
would  appreciate  any  information 
from  anyone  regarding  this  question. 
So  Miss  Ketchum — to  date  I’m  with¬ 
out  an  answer  for  you  on  this  score. 

Answer  to  question  2:  Suggest  you 
get  “GROVE’S  DICTIONARY  OF 
MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS’’  from 
your  library.  Look  up  the  word  OBOE 
and  you  can  get  a  very  good  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  life  of  the  Oboe. 

Answer  to  question  3:  Have  never 
heard  of  the  Oboe  or  English  Horn 
being  used  to  charm  snakes.  I  do 
have  in  my  possession  an  Egyptian 
Musette  given  to  me  by  a  friend  who 
bought  it  for  a  very  small  piece  of 
change  from  a  SNAKE  CHARMER 
on  the  streets  of  Cairo,  Egypt.  I  be¬ 
lieve  these  are  the  instruments  used 
to  “so  call”  charm  snakes. 

Miss  Ketchum  also  asks  another 
question  that  I  believe  should  be 
answered  here.  It  is  general.  Do  you 
know  of  an  Oboe  Solo  that  has  the 
range  of  low  C  to  high  A?  I  under¬ 
stand  this  to  mean  low  C  on  the  Oboe, 
which  is  of  course  middle  C  in  music 
— first  leger  line  below  treble  clef 
stave.  High  A,  I  take  to  be  high  A 
on  the  Oboe — first  leger  line  above 
treble  clef  stave.  YES — practically  all 
of  the  Solos  in  Grade  I  and  II  are 
within  this  range  and  a  great  many 
of  the  Solos  in  Grade  III.  If  you  look 
in  these  grade  levels  you  can  surely 
find  what  you  want.  Should  you  not 
find  them,  please  drop  me  a  line  and 
I  will  list  some  for  you. 


Classroom”  carried  suggestions  for 
contest  materials  and  I  could  go  on 
and  give  an  additional  list  of  Solos  to 
select  from.  It  is  good  to  have  a  varied 
selective  list — that  is  true — but  I’m 
sure  your  Band  Director  or  Private 
Teacher  can  help  you  with  a  choice. 
If  not,  please  drop  me  a  line  and  I 
will  try  to  supply  you  with  one. 

The  important  move  now  is  to 
select  a  number  within  your  technical 
capabilities  and  musical  knowledge 
and  go  to  work  on  it  and  make  that 
your  number  one  project  until  the 
competition  is  over. 

I  thoroughly  understand  that  in 
our  present  day  school  hour  it  is 
difficult  to  make  anything  a  major 
project  and  that  idea  is  correct  in 
principle.  We  are  in  general  trying  to 
develope  a  balanced  education  which 
is  so  necessary  in  our  normal  walk  of 
life.  In  this,  music  is  only  a  part. 
However,  if  we  are  out  to  do  some¬ 
thing  special  in  the  way  of  Solo  Con¬ 
test,  that  must  be  considered  (for  the 
moment  at  least)  our  major  project — 
otherwise  we  are  going  to  find  our¬ 
selves  short — as  competition  of  any 
kind  has  become  very  keen  and 
everyone  is  out  to  win  top  honors. 

Personally,  I  consider  competition 
a  very  progressive  idea.  This  is  not 
only  true  in  the  development  of  bet¬ 
ter  music  and  musicians  but  also 
business  in  general.  Your  business 
merchants  will  agree  to  this — compe¬ 
tition  develops  a  safer  and  more 
sturdy  business.  So  it  is  with  music 
and  the  development  of  music  per¬ 
formers.  Competition  creates  stand¬ 
ards  and  to  be  in  the  running  one 
must  of  necessity  come  close  (at 
least)  to  the  set  standard.  For  this 
objective  one  must  work — there  is  no 
other  way.  When  I  say  work — I  mean 
practice  —  THOUGHTFUL  PRAC¬ 
TICE.  So  choose  your  number  and  go 
to  it. 

Through  the  school  year  I  receive 
many  letters  concerning  the  “Double 
Reed  Clasroom"”  column.  There  is 
never  space  enough  in  the  column 
to  answer  them  all.  However,  I  do 
try  to  answer  t^em  all  one  way  or 
another. 

Just  recently  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  young  lady,  Sacha  Ketchum 
“Miss,”  Clewiston,  Florida.  Miss  Ket¬ 
chum  has  asked  some  very  unusual 
questions  as  follows — 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  would  send  me 
some  information  on  the  Oboe.  Such 
as:  When  it  was  first  played  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  who  by,  where  it  was  made 
and  is  it  or  the  English  Horn  used  to 
— so  call  “charm  snakes.” 

Answer:  Question  1:  In  all  of  my 
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By  David  Kaplan 


Tfc«  latarpratlv*  Factor  In  Flaying 

With  the  contest  and  recital  season 
not  far  off  perhaps  a  few  words  about 
interpretation  are  in  order.  You 
know,  it  is  amazing  how  much  time 
is  expended  in  attaining  technique: 
fast  hngers  and  a  fast  tongue.  Yet, 
even  with  fluent  techniques  many 
students  concern  themselves  only 
with  florid  Angering  and  tonguing 
passages. 

Advancement  in  playing  is  not 
measured  solely  by  technical  prow¬ 
ess.  Sensitivity  to  nuances,  tempo, 
and  dynamics  and  an  understanding 
of  melodic  implications  also  account 
for  matureness  in  musicianship. 

The  presentation  of  a  musical  work 
includes  such  considered  factors  as 
technique,  intonation,  balance,  inter¬ 
pretation,  etc.  When  discussing  a 
work  with  a  pupil,  then,  all  factors 
are  interrelated  in  producing  the 
music.  Thus,  in  isolating  one  factor 
for  discussion  we  are  doing  so  only 
for  expediency — to  emphasize  a  much 
neglected  factor. 

Much  of  the  playing  today  is  “ver¬ 
tical,”  the  result  of  an  over  concen¬ 
tration  on  each  note.  The  singing 
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style  comes  through  the  horizontal 
approach;  here,  the  melodic  line  is 
considered  rather  than  each  individ¬ 
ual  note.  Such  an  example  follows: 


America  'SiTmest  Clarittet 


another 
lould  be 


You  con  Hear  t|i  Difference  in  o  Pruefer. 
LISTEN  ...  to  its  cWon,  Brilliont  Tone,  its  Sweet 
Mellowness,  its  lijdiscent  and  Dynamic  Energy. 
For  Those  who  con  Heor  the  Difference  these 
ore  the  Elusive  ^pleasures  that  remoin  hidden 
in  other  makes. 


The  essential  movement  is  outlined 
below: 


SPREADS  FARTHER 
LASTS  LONGER 


We  have  noted  here  how  the  F 
m  3 jor  sound  is  projected  horizontally. 
Understanding  the  music  horizontally 
will  make  for  smoother  playing  and 
the  singing  style. 

To  experience  a  work  of  music  is 
to  experience  something  more  than 
mere  fast  technique.  Through  melo¬ 
dic  analysis  (and  the  aid  of  the  ac¬ 
companiment  bass)  we  can  add  real 
meaning  to  the  contest  and  recital 
solo. 
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CoMtest  Suggastlons 

Melancholy  for  Eb  Alto  Clarinet 
—  Maurice  C.  Whitney  — 

Jack  Spratt . 80 

This  is  a  grade  3  number  of 
moderate  proportions  and  uses  a 
range  of  from  low  “g”  below  staff 
to  high  “c”  above  staff. 

Clarinat 

Sonata  in  Eb  —  St.  Saens  — 

Durand  (Elkan  Vogel) . Grade  5 

often  the  charming  middle 
movement  is  used  by  itself. 

Petite  Piece  (or  Poetic  Sketch) — 

Quet  —  Aruiraud  . Grade  4 

Ballade-Perminov  —  Leeds  Grade  5 


...FOR  INFORMATION 

about  these  famous 
instruments,  made  in 
America  according  to 
the  high  standards  of 
American  craftsman¬ 
ship,  see  your  local 
dealer  or  write : 
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Cantegril-Busser  —  Wahr  (in 

Stubbins  collection) . Grade  6 

Nocturne  from  Concerto-Verhey — 

Rubank  . Grade  4 

Allegro  Vivace  from  Sonatina  — 
Schubert  (Worley)  — 

Spratt  . Grade  4 

Camonetta-Pieme  — 

Andraud  _ Grade  4 

Invocation  to  Eutevpe-Dyck  — 

Wahr  . Grade  4 

Vielle  Chanson-ClerisMe  — 

Wahr  . Grade  3 

Promenade-Cleritse  — 

Wahr  . Grade  3 

Serenade-Purcell  (Worley)  — 

Spratt  . Grade  2 

A  delightful  little  number. 


Clarleet  Recerdi  LP 

The  young  student  can  proht 
greatly  by  listening  to  the  clarinet 
artists  of  the  world.  In  addition  to 
the  following  list  please  consult  Mr. 
Freeland’s  column  regularly  for  audio 
suggestions. 

Sonatas-Brahms:  Reginald  Kell  on 
Mercury  Records 

Mr.  Kell  has  created  quite  a  stir 
in  this  country  with  his  “vibrato” 
playing.  As  the  controversy  rages 
obtain  the  record  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self. 

Rhapsodie-Debussy:  Kell  on  Decca. 
Concerto-Mozart:  Kell  on  Decca,  Ca- 
huzac  on  Haydn  Society 
Both  records  are  line  musically.  If 
you  have  heard  Kell  and  would  like 
to  hear  another  style  consult  Mr.  Ca- 
huzac;  his  playing  is  quite  refined 
and  artistic. 

Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  — 
Mozart 

Kell,  Fine  Arts — Decca 
Wlach,  Vienna  Quartet — Westminster 
Goodman,  Amer  Art — Columbia 
Forrest,  Galimer — ^Lyric 
Duques,  Strad— Strad. 

De  Bavier,  New  It — London 
Though  Goodman  does  a  smooth 
job  the  Kell,  Wlach,  and  Duques  are 
much  more  musical.  All  choices 
would  be  useful. 

Trio  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  piano  — 
Mozart 

Kell  on  Decca  (with  also  the  Beetho¬ 
ven  Trio  tor  clarinet,  cello  and 
piano) 

Forrest  on  Lyric  (with  Brahms  Trio 
for  cl,  cello,  piano) 

Brody  on  Oxford 

Sidney  Forrest  teaches  at  the  Pea¬ 
body  Conservatory  in  Baltimore  and 
does  much  professional  playing.  Clark 
Brody  is  the  solo  clarinetist  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony. 

Concertos  I  and  2 — Von  Weber 
Heine  on  Period  Records 

Since  these  numbers  are  done  so 
much  in  recital  and  contest  the  rec¬ 
ords  should  be  in  the  library. 

Grand  Duo — won  Weber.  Forrest  on 
WCFM 

Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  — 
Brahms 

Kell,  Fine  Arts — Decca 
Wlach,  Vienna  Konzerthaus,  West- 
(Turn  to  Page  56) 
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frmparatlom  of  tk»  High  School  Somd 
for  CoatMl 

With  the  first  of  the  spring  contests 
just  around  the  comer,  most  band 
conductors  in  our  nation’s  high 
schools  are  beginning  to  prepare  their 
organizations  for  competition. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  the 
selection  of  the  numbers  to  be  used. 
Too  many  conductors  have  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  the  more  difficult  the 
numbers  they  attempt,  the  more  im¬ 
pressed  will  be  the  adjudicators. 
Unfortunately,  conductors  laboring 
under  this  misapprehension  are 
usually  startled  to  learn  that  a  simple 
number,  played  with  musical  artistry, 
will  receive  a  higher  rating  than  a 
composition  which,  though  in  itself 
a  most  worthy  piece  of  musical  lit¬ 
erature,  may  be  beyond  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  band  which  attempts 
it.  Only  the  conductor  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  band  of  the  highest 
calibre  should  program  music  which 
demands  virtuoso  performance. 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  which 
1  admit  often  becomes  controversial, 
arises  the  question,  “Should  we  never 


SMd  all  quacHon*  direct  to  Danlol  L 
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place  before  our  bands  music  which 
represents  a  challenge  because  of  its 
difficulty?”  Yes,  by  all  means — but 
not  to  be  used  as  contest  material. 
Each  music  educator  owes  it  to  his 
band  and  to  himself  to  present  that 
band  at  its  very  best  when  it  is  to  per¬ 
form,  in  competition  with  other  like 
units,  to  be  judged.  Music  for  public 
performance  should  always  be  geared, 
to  the  abilities  of  the  various  sections 
in  the  band.  “Shooting  for  the  stars” 
in  attempting  to  play  difficult  music 
should  be  confined  to  private  rehears¬ 
al  time.  To  attempt  anything  beyond 
the  reach  of  an  instrumental  en¬ 
semble  is  to  run  the  risk  of  humiliat¬ 
ing  publicly  those  very  players  whose 
confidence  and  morale  it  is  our  duty 
to  try  to  build  to,  and  keep  at,  the 
highest  possible  level.  A  band  whose 
members  feel  “comfortable”  and  at 
ease  in  performing  the  chosen  music 
is  free  to  give  a  much  more  nearly 
inspired  performance  than  one  in 
which  some  of  the  players  may  feel 
uncertain  concerning  some  of  the 
technical  problems  involved.  It  is 
also  wise  to  choose  contrasting  num¬ 
bers,  each  of  which  will  enhance  the 
other  when  they  are  played  consecu¬ 
tively.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to  use 
selections  written  in  the  same  or 
closely  related  keys,  because  of  the 
monotony  which  will  result. 

After  choosing  the  music  to  be 
used,  the  conductor  should  go 
through  each  number  with  painstak¬ 
ing  care,  editing  each  part  carefully, 
that  all  of  his  players  may  be  shown 
to  their  greatest  advantage. 

After  having  been  definitely  se¬ 
lected,  these  numbers  should  be  re¬ 
hearsed  with  meticulous  attention  to 
such  details  as  tone  phrasing,  accent, 
articulation,  and,  of  course,  intona¬ 
tion  and  technical  accuracy.  In  the 
event  that  old  and  familiar  composi¬ 
tions  are  to  be  used,  the  conductor, 
while  certainly  entitled  to  his  own 
little  idiosyncrasies  of  interpretation, 
should  also  study  recordings  of  these 
numbers.  If  a  definite,  traditional 
interpretation  has  been  established, 
he  would  do  well  to  adhere  to  it  in 
the  broad  sense,  adding  only  those 
small  but  important  changes  which 
will  make  the  performance  peculiarly 
his  own. 

Sectional  rehearsals  are  invaluable 
aids  in  preparation  for  contest.  In 
these  meetings,  difficulties  which  in¬ 
volve  only  one  section  can  be  more 
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quickly  and  efficiently  ironed  out, 
without  having  to  waste  the  valuable 
rehearsal  time  of  the  full  band  by 
working  on  problems  common  to  only 
one  group  of  players. 

During  the  pre-contest  rehearsals, 
I  often  used  to  find  it  helpful  to  bring 
in  for  different  rehearsals  conduc¬ 
tors  from  some  of  the  leading  schools 
in  my  own  or  neighboring  state,  or 
from  one  or  more  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  state.  These  men 
were,  without  exception  of  the  great¬ 
est  help.  Not  only  does  it  keep  the 
students  alert  and  full  of  interest 
to  face  the  problems  of  following  a 
strange  “stick”,  but  often  an  out¬ 
sider  will  hear  and  call  to  our  at¬ 
tention  flaws  which,  because  of  our 
very  proximity,  we  may  have  over¬ 
looked. 


Even  during  the  weeks  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  contest,  I  believe 
that  a  portion  of  rehearsal  time 
should  be  devoted  to  sight  reading. 
Whether  or  not  your  particular  state 
requires  sight  reading  as  a  part  of 
competition,  reading  at  sight  stimu¬ 
lates  students,  and  should  not  be 
dropped  completely  from  the  agenda. 
Those  directors  who,  for  months  pre¬ 
ceding  contest,  drill  exclusively  and 
endlessly  on  contest  numbers,  until 
these  pieces  are  played  almost  by 
rote,  are  the  very  individuals  who 
are  responsible  for  the  recent  up¬ 
rising  of  school  administrators 
against  music  competition,  causing 
them  to  shout  with  sometimes  all  too 
justifiable  rancor  that  music  contests 
are  not  healthy  educational  experi¬ 
ences. 


Now  to  the  more  mechanical 
phases  of  contest.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  conductor  who, 
immediately  preceding  his  band’s  ap¬ 
pearance,  bustles  onto  the  stage, 
pushes  chairs  hither  and  yon,  re¬ 
locating  music  stands,  podium,  per¬ 
cussion  and  numerous  other  impedi¬ 
menta,  pantingly  retiring  at  last  with 
his  uniform  disarranged  and  tie 
awry,  affords  a  public  spectacle  of 
poor  organization.  Menial  chores 
should  be  delegated  to  a  band  man¬ 
ager  and  two  or  three  male  band 
members,  who  know  exactly  where 
each  chair  and  stand  should  be, 
and  who  can  effect  this  arrange¬ 
ment  with  a  minimum  of  time  and 
confusion.  The  librarian  should  then 
place  the  music  folders  on  the  proper 
stands,  including  the  conductor’s 
scores.  When  the  stage  is  in  readi¬ 
ness,  the  band  should  file  in  in 
orderly  fashion,  carrying  their  in¬ 
struments.  All  uniforms  and  acces¬ 
sories  should  be  in  order — clean, 
pressed,  all  socks  and  shoes  the  same 
color.  When  all  have  reached  their 
places,  they  should  be  seated  simul¬ 
taneously  at  a  signal  from  the  con- 
certmaster,  instruments  held  at  con¬ 
cert  rest.  Then,  and  then  only, 
should  the  conductor  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  wait  for  the  signal  that 
the  judges  are  ready,  then  step  upon 
the  podium,  baton  raised  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  downbeat  of  the  first 
number. 

What?  No  tuning  chords?  No.  Not 
if  you  want  to  make  your  best  im¬ 
pression.  The  time  and  place  for 
the  performance  of  these  lugubrious 
and  all  too  often  out  of  tune  modula¬ 
tions  is  during  your  tuning  period  in 
yoiur  warm-up  room.  Your  band  is 
never  more  vulnerable  and  exposed 
than  in  the  attempt  to  perform  these 
chords  smoothly  on  stage  before  the 
judges.  All  tuning  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  warm-up  room,  with 
careful  attention  to  individual  play¬ 
ers,  sections,  and  the  over-all  effect. 
Any  minor  reed  squawk  or  other 
“fluff”  due  to  nervousness  of  young 
and  inexperienced  musicians  is  far 
more  likely  to  escape  notice  in  the 
playing  of  an  opening  number  than 
in  the  old  “chord  routine”. 

Above  all,  in  addition  to  all  the  in¬ 
tensive  preparation,  rehearsing  and 
sectional  drilling  you  may  do  with 
your  band  in  readying  them  for 
contest,  do  not  fail  to  prepare  them 
to  lose  as  well  as  to  win.  The  music 
is  the  important  thing,  and  what  fine 
music  well  played  can  do  for  a  grow¬ 
ing,  musically  developing  performer. 
If  each  player  knows  in  his  heart 
that  he  has  played  his  best,  that  he 
has  worked  his  hardest,  and  that  the 
band  of  which  he  is  an  integral  part 
has  given  its  utmost  in  performance, 
the  very  sincerity  with  which  he 
has  been  trained  to  approach  his 
musical  activities  will  enable  him 
to  lose  graciously  to  a  superior  or¬ 
ganization  which  may  have  outshone 
his.  After  all,  there  is  always  another 
year,  with  the  opportunity  to  improve 


EXCERPTS  FROM  FAMOUS  SYMPHONIES 

ARRANGED  FOR  RAND  IT  WILLUM  H.  lEEIE 
Haydn — SURPRISE  SYMPHONY — Excerpt*  from  the  2nd  Movement 
Schubert — UNFINISHED  SYMPHONY — Excerpt*  from  the  l*t  Movement 
Beethoven — SYMPHONY  No.  ^—Excerpt*  from  the  l*t  Movement 
TMdiaikowaky — SYMPHONY  No.  ^—Excerpt*  from  the  2nd  Movement 
Brahma-^YMPHONY  No.  1 — Excerpt*  from  the  4th  Movement 
Mendelssohn — ITALIAN  SYMPHONY — Excerpt*  from  the  2nd  Movement 
Franek — D  MINOR  SYMPHONY — Excerpt*  from  the  l*t  A  2nd  Movement* 
Tschaikowsky — -SYMPHONY  No.  Excerpt*  from  the  l*t  Movement 

A  serin  of  srrancements  incorporating  the  bnt  knosm  themes  of  the 
POPULAR  SYMPHONIES 

Dnigned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  JUNIOR  BAND,  this  series  also  servn  the  SENIOR  BAND 
as  an  introduction  to  the  great  symphonic  works.  Related  keys  make  the  serin  playaMc  as  a 
SYMPHONIC  MEDLEY. 

At  Tear  Mailc  Dealer  or  Write 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE,  INC. 

147  West  46tli  St.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


INTRODUCING  the  NEW  and  REVOLUTIONARY 

rise  MPW  DFD  UnilTUDIFrF  Dill  I FD  MOUTHPIECE 


The  NEW  PEP  MOUTHPIECE  PULLER 

Ths  now  PEP  mouthpiece  puller  it  designed  to 
operate  on  all  types  of  brats  instruments.  The 
unique  compact  construction  mokes  the  PEP 
PULLER  completely  portable,  actually  small 
enough  to  fit  any  pocket,  briefcase,  or  instrument 
cote.  A  necessary  tool  for  oil  brats  instructors, 
musicians,  and  music  educators. 


PULLER 


RETAIL 


STURDV  —All  ports  machined  from  quality  steel  and  zinc  plated  to  prevent  rutting. 

_ 2%"  long  by  lyg"  di-  OI  II^IT _ Simple  one-piece  construc- 

^  ometer.  Weight  6  oi.  tion.  Will  not  mar  instrument. 

CARL  FISCHER.  INC.  e  306  South  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago  4,  III. 


^cpitTaAg 


STERISOL  GERMICIDE 

Keep  instruments,  mouthpieces  and  reeds  sanitary  and 
germ-free. 

Use  it  every  day  in  rehearsal  room,  studio,  and  prac¬ 
tice  room. 

Easy  to  use  —  long  life  —  economical. 

See  your  local  dealer. 

PERSON-HICKRILL  LABORATORIES 

436  South  11th.  Salina,  Kansas 
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FOLDING  STANDS 


CONN 


Available  at  all  Leading  Music  Stores 


and  grow  musically.  The  winning 
band,  though  it  be  not  our  own, 
may  set  the  standard  for  us  to  try  to 
reach  in  future  performances.  The 
main  purpose  of  music  contests 
should  be  to  enable  and  inspire  us 
to  raise  standards,  instead  of  allow¬ 
ing  us  to  become  sated  with  self 
approbation  and  complacancy. 

“Trifles  make  perfection,  but  per¬ 
fection  is  no  trifle.” 


Membership  Eiisibility 

(Starts  on  Page  11) 

250  W.  Huron  St.,  Pontiac  18,  Mich. 
These  applications  will  then  be  pro¬ 
cessed  as  stated  under  “Selection  of 
Membership”  in  the  Constitution. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  the  col¬ 
lective  thinking  of  the  present  mem¬ 
bership.  We  want  additional  mem¬ 
bers,  but  we  want  those  members  to 
be  workers,  not  “Joiners”.  This  is 
not  to  be  a  static  organization  oper¬ 
ated  by  an  upper  echelon  of  several 
men.  Every  member  will  have  a  job 
to  do,  carrying  out  a  precept  that 
may  be  trite  but  is  none  the  less  true 
— that  the  amount  of  benefit  derived 
from  the  Association  will  be  in  direct 
relation  to  the  contribution  of  effort 
made  by  its  individual  members.  In 
this  way  only,  can  we  have  a  vital 
organization. 

There  can  be  no  other  justification 
for  its  existence. 


EFFEa  BEHER  DISCIPUNE, 
APPEARANCE,  PERFORMANCE 
and  DIRECTOR  CONTROL 


“U”  shaped,  multi-level  band  stands  al¬ 
low  unobstructed  vision  of  musicians,  di¬ 
rector  and  audience.  Group  performances 
“show  better"  and  hove  more  “Audience 
Appeal."  Band  stands  are  composed  of 
easy  to  handle  units  with  strong  4'  x  8' 
Fir  plywood  tops  and  rigid  tubular  steel 
folding  legs,  available  in  1,  2,  3  or  4 
elevations  in  heights  of  8",  16",  24"  and 
32".  Complete  band  stand  shown  stores 
in  a  space  only  4'  x  8'  x  6'  high. 

Write  for  detailed  information 

MITCHELL  MFG.  CO. 

2754  S.  34th  Street,  Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 


'A  QUICK  SET-UP  or  REMOVAL 
it  STRONG,  RIGID,  SAFE 
it  LEGS  FOLD  UNDER  FOR 
STORAGE  IN  SMALL  SPACE 
it  SAVE  TIME  AND  LABOR 


TEACHERS’  AGE.VCY 
If  it  in  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  <ir 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  vou.  Enroll  Mow. 
700  Sooth  Fourth  Street  Clinton,  town 


CLINTON 


Fori  Wayne  Central  High 
Champions  Their  Director 

(Starts  on  Page  23) 
have  any  experience  in  marching  or 
making  formation. 

Mr.  Stodden  started  right  away  to 
work  on  the  band.  We  started  march¬ 
ing  at  the  football  games  that  season 
and  the  whole  band  worked  hard. 
In  his  first  year  at  Central  Mr.  Stod¬ 
den  built  our  band  up  to  a  50  or  60 
membership. 

Mr.  Stodden  didn’t  stop  working  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  kept  on, 
only  with  the  Majorettes  until  they 
could  put  on  a  very  nice  show  to¬ 
gether.  He  worked  very  hard  on  our 
girl  drum  corp  and  made  us  the  best 
in  the  city,  we  thought. 

When  the  52-53  season  opened  Mr. 
Stodden  started  working  again,  but 
harder  and  we  got  better.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years  the  Tiger 
Band  entered  the  marching  contest  at 
New  Haven,  Indiana.  We  tied  for  a 
first  place  trophy.  We  also  got  a 
plaque  in  a  concert  band  contest, 
held  at  our  own  school. 

Along  with  making  the  band  as 
great  as  it  is,  Mr.  Stodden  made  a 
new  Twirling  club.  He  started  from 
nothing  with  our  old  club,  and  ended 
up  with  a  good  club. 

Here  at  Central,  we  are  very  proud 
of  our  fighting  spirit.  With  Mr.  Stod- 
den’s  help  we  have  built  of  spirit 
100%. 


Member — NJi.T.A.  3.%th  Yenr 


r  FASTER  ACTION 
...LESS  WEAR 
WON’T  GUM. 
CORRODE  OR  OXIDIZE 


Deviloped  by  Conn  and  Citiis 
Servicn  Oil  Company  Engineors 
...FOR  ALL  BANO  INSTRUMENTS 

Scientifically  prepared  in  three 
grades— expressly  designed  for 
finest  lubrication  of  slides,  valves 
and  key  mechanisms.  Assures 
more  silent,  lighter  and  faster 
action,  PLUS  greater  protection 
against  friction  and  corrosion  dam¬ 
age.  No  gumming  or  sticking. 
Used  by  radio’s  internationally 
famous  BAND  OF  AMERICA.  Tty 
it  today. 

ACCESSORY  and  SERVICE  D'tv. 

C.  G.  CONN  Ltd. 

E  LKHART,  INDIANA 
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By  Rex  Elton  Fair 


Note:  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
taken  from  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute 
Method  Book  II,  as  published  by  the 
M.  M.  Cole  Publishing  Co.,  823  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

Correct  Flagerlog 

The  correct  fingering  of  the  flute  is 
certainly  essential  to  good  playing. 
There  are  about  five  very  common 
faults  among  the  better  players,  but 
these  five  are  enough  to  wreck  the 
performance  in  the  opinion  of  any 
artist  student  of  the  flute. 

While  the  psychology  of  teaching  is 
constantly  reminding  us  of  the  fact 
that  we  should  stick  closely  to  the 
aflflrmative,  it  seems  that  in  this 
instance  one  is  justifled  in  a  bit  of 
deviation  from  this  almost  ironclad 
rule.  By  that  is  meant  that  there  are 
a  few  “Don’ts  for  Flutists”  that 
should  be  thoroughly  memorized.  As 
for  instance: 

Don’t  try  to  get  a  tone  like  an  oboe, 
a  cornet,  or  a  saxophone.  Try  to 
make  your  flute  sound  like  a  flute. 

Don’t  hold  your  flute  too  tightly 
against  your  lip.  By  so  doing  your  lip 
loses  all  chances  of  being  flexible. 
This  in  turn  ruins  your  tone  and 
makes  slurring  wide  intervals  next 
to  impossible.  Don’t  stick  your  tongue 
clear  outside  your  mouth  when 
tonguing. 

Don’t  strike  too  hard  with  your 
tongue.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  able 
to  drive  nails  with  it  in  order  to  get 
the  desired  effect  in  flute  playing. 

Don’t  blow  over  the  embouchure 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  loud, 
windy  tone.  Don’t  blow  straight  into 
it  either,  for  this  produces  a  small 
hard  tone  and  is  invariably  flat  in 
pitch,  while  blowing  over  too  much 
tends  to  raise  the  pitch.  Don’t  try  to 
double  and  triple  tongue  until  you 
can  single  tongue  well;  that  is,  to 
produce  your  tones  smoothly  and 
evenly.  When  you  can  do  this,  try  to 
imitate  your  single  tonguing  with 
your  double  and  triple.  You  will  And 
very  little  use  for  the  latter  two 


Send  all  quMtient  dlrtct  to  Rai  Eltea 
Fair,  fS7  Soutli  Corono  St.,  Doiiyor  9, 
Colorado. 


methods  of  tonguing  until  you  have 
mastered  your  scales  and  arpeggios 
with  your  Angers  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  capable  of  playing  them 
faster  than  your  tongue  can  tongue 
them. 

Don’t  practice  these  two  tonguings 
any  faster  than  you  can  tongue  with 
the  single  tonguing;  that  is,  not  until 
you  can  make  these  tonguings  sound 
as  good,  or  nearly  so,  as  your  single. 
As  I  said  before,  try  to  imitate  it. 

Don’t  try  to  go  from  high  tones  to 
low  or  low  to  high  without  changing 
the  shape  of  the  opening  between 
your  lips.  Roughly  speaking  use  this 
for  low  O  and  this  C  for 
high  tones. 

Don’t  forget  to  hold  your  flute  up, 
not  down  at  a  forty-five  degree  angle 
as  though  you  were  tired  out.  May¬ 
be  you  are  tired  but  try  not  to  show 
it. 

Don’t  move  up  and  down  and  all 
around  while  playing.  Your  audience 
might  think  you  have  the  “heebie 
geebies.” 

Don’t  raise  you  Angers  too  high  off 
the  keys.  It  is  a  handicap  to  good 
execution  and  looks  bad. 

Don’t  forget  to  take  the  flrst  Anger 
left  hand  off  the  key  when  playing 
your  middle  D  a'nd  E-flat. 

Don’t  get  into  the  habit  of  playing 
B-flat  with  the  thumb  at  all  times. 
It  is  a  lazy  habit  and  will  get  you  into 
trouble  some  day  when  you  see  a 
high  G-flat  coming  your  way.  You 
have  to  play  A-sharp  with  the  flrst 
Anger  of  your  right  hand  so  why  not 
make  the  habit  an  easier  one  by 
using  it  on  B-flat? 

Don’t  play  F-sharp  with  second 
Anger  of  your  right  hand.  It  is  a 
poor  tone  and  flat  in  pitch.  Use 
second  Anger  in  this  capacity  as  little 
as  possible. 

Don’t  let  the  little  Anger  of  your 
left  hand  hang  down  under  the  G- 
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sharp  key  as  though  you  had  about 
lost  the  use  of  it.  You  will  need  it  in  a 
hurry  and  unexpectedly  some  day, 
and  will  And  it  much  easier  to  get 
on  the  job  if  it  is  perched  just  above 
the  key  and  ready  to  hop  on. 

Don’t  forget  to  keep  the  little 
Anger  of  the  right  hand  on  the  D- 
sharp  key  on  all  tones  except  low  C 
and  C-sharp  and  your  low  and  mid¬ 
dle  D.  Of  course  your  high  C  would 
be  an  exception  and  on  some  flutes 
high  B  and  B-flat  will  speak  much 
easier  with  this  key  closed. 

Don’t  try  to  play  with  the  thumb 
of  your  right  hand  sticking  up  as 
near  the  head  joint  as  you  can  get  it. 
It  is  a  great  handicap  to  the  action 
of  your  Angers.  The  thumb  should 
rest  under  the  flrst  trill  key  or  very 
near  there. 

Don’t  forget  to  practice  slowly  and 
for  a  good  tone  at  all  times.  Don’t 
try  to  play  studies  and  solos  that  are 
over  your  head  and  beyond  your 
ability.  Of  course  you  may  be  able  to 
work  up  a  study  or  a  solo  that  you 
cannot  read  at  sight.  In  attempting 
new  music  go  about  it  slowly  and 
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the  artists'  choice 


STRINGS 


(ieliberately. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  flute  or  flute  playing 
that  you  should  like  to  ask,  please 
be  assured  that  it  will  be  our  pleasure 
to  hear  from  you. 

Te««  Poeai  for  floto  aod  Haoo  by 
Griffet 

Question:  One  of  my  Daddy’s 
friends  who  plays  the  flute  has  sent 
word  to  me  that  I  should  get  a  copy 
of  the  above  number.  Would  this 
make  a  good  contest  number?  I  have 
been  playing  the  flute  for  three  years.  | 
My  teacher  told  me  that  this  is  a  i 
most  difficult  solo  and  that  he  feels  I 
that  I  am  not  ready  for  it.  Any  sug-  * 
gestions  that  you  have  to  offer  will 
be  highly  appreciated.  Don  Hays, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Answer:  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  numbers  that  I  have  ever 
played.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  Solo  Contest  List  would  j 
make  no  difference.  However  this  I 
may  be,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  | 
solos  to  play.  We  believe  that  your 
teacher  is  correct  when  he  states 
that  “you  cannot  possibly  be  ready 
for  it  at  such  an  early  stage.”  We 
should  advise  that  you  order  this 
solo,  go  to  work  on  it  under  the 
direction  of  your  instructor,  and 
maybe  by  the  next  contest  (in  1955) 
you  will  be  able  to  do  it  justice.  | 

A  Floto  WItkIo  tko  Might 

Question:  It  was  over  a  year  ago 
that  I  heard  you  and  Mrs.  Fair  in  a 
recital  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Among  many  other  most  interesting 
numbers  that  you  did  together  one 
was  called  A  Flute  Within  the  Night. 

I  have  the  poem,  but  can  find  no 
music  to  accompany  it,  when  given 
as  a  reading.  Can  you  give  me  the 
name  of  the  publisher  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  accompaniment  that  you 
used  that  evening?  Sincerely  yours. 
Dale  Zinsberg,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Answer:  The  music  used  was  that 
of  my  own  composition.  Up  to  the 
time  of  this  writing,  we  have  not  yet 
submitted  it  to  any  publisher.  We  are 
glad  that  you  enjoyed  it,  and  upon 
publication,  you  will  hear  further 
from  us. 


Armed  Forces  March 
Composers  to  Compete 
For  $4,000  Awards 

(Starts  on  Page  26) 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers 
will  not  be  used  as  judges  at  any 
level. 

Closing  dates,  entry  forms,  and 
other  details  of  the  contests  vi^l  be 
announced  by  the  several  services,  or 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  four  contests. 


THE 

AUTOHARP 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Useful  Instrument 
for  the 

Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 
Ready  Made  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessons 


A  Sweep  of  the  Hand 
Starts  You 
Playing 
Easier  than  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 


Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 

Brochure  on  Request 


Oscar  Schmidt  International,  Inc. 


87  Ferry  Street 


Jersey  City  7.  New  Jersey 


^"Frencli 

Slinlio 


THE  SUPERS  TONE  QUALITY  DEMANDED 
RY  TEACHERS  AND  FINE  MUSICIANS 
BUILT  TO  GIVE  FINEST  PERFORMANCE 

UNDER  THE  MOST  ACTIVE  DAILY  USE 
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The  ideal  piano  for 
schools  and  studios 
.  .  .  and  surprisingly 
low  in  price  for  such  excellent 
tone  quality  and  enduring  stamina! 

44  inches  high,  with  the  famous  7-ply  pin 
plank  for  longer  tuning  life!  Mahogany,  bleached  and 
ebonized  finishes.  If  you  teach  ...  or  are  responsible  for 
the  musical  education  of  others,  you'll  want  to  know  all  about 
this  outstanding  new  piano!  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  full  details. 

JiSSE  FRENCH  R  SONS  PIANO  DIV.,  H.  «  A.  SELMER  INC. 


free! 

PIANO  FACTS 
booklet  tells  you  how 
to  moke  the  right 
final  decision  in 
choosing  o  new 
piano. 


JESSE  FRENCH  A  SONS 
Dept.  H-23,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Please  send  full  details  on  the  new  Jesse  French 
Studio  Piano,  also  Free  Piano  Facts  booklet. 


Name, 


L 


City . Zone . State,  • . 

□  PleuM  check  here  if  you  are  a  teacher 
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By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


RCA  Victor’s  new  line  of  low- 
priced  record  reprints  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  title  of  “Camden 
Records”.  Camden  Records  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  in  the 
idea  of  reprints.  Selling  for  $1.89  per 
Long  Play  disc,  being  reprints  of 
early  Red  Seal  recordings  selling 
for  three  and  four  times  as  much, 
they  are  fine  values.  The  Camden 
line  is  being  produced  and  marketed 
by  RCA’s  Custom  Record  Division 
rather  than  the  Victor  organization 
and  are  being  shipped  to  the  dealers 
direct.  RCA  plans  to  have  a  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  in  reprints  under 
this  new  line.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing  twenty-one  LP  titles  are 
included  in  the  “Classical”  category 
and  eight  titles  in  the  “Light  Concert” 
category,  of  the  Camden  Catalogue. 
Many  labels  will  be  labeled  anony¬ 
mous,  because  of  royalties  to  the 
performers.  Yet  some  contain  the 
names  of  the  artists  such  as  Richard 
Crooks  and  Lawrence  Tibbett. 

The  discs  have  been  carefully  en¬ 
gineered,  and  are  being  press^  on 
high  quality  plastic.  In  this  price 
class  “Camden  Records”  lead  the 
field  of  Reprints.  The  only  other 
major  company  using  reprints  is 
Columbia  with  its  Entre,  but  selling 
for  $2.98. 

Recordings 

TRUMPET  SOLOS  EXTRAORDI. 

NARY.  Rafael  Mendez,  solo  trumpet. 

with  Victor  Young  and  his  orchestra. 

One  10"  disc,  Decca  Long  Play 

Microgroove,  3.3  Vb  rpm  SDL3.385. 

$3.00. 

Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman, 
founder  and  conductor  of  the  famous 
Goldman  Band,  paj^s  great  tribute 
to  “Rafael  Mendez”  in  saying  “With¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  I  can  say 
that  Rafael  Mendez  is  the  greatest 
trumpeter  in  the  world  today”.  This 
artist  has  had  a  most  brilliant  and 
colorful  rise  to  fame.  Born  in  Mexico, 
of  a  musical  family,  Rafael  soon 
exhibited  unusual  talent.  He  studied 
with  the  great  Herbert  L  Clark,  who 
said  “My  boy,  I  should  be  taking 
lessons  from  you”. 

This  album  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
must  for  instrumental  players.  It  will 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  performers, 
offer  them  the  finest  possible  type 
of  instruction,  and  will  be  something 
for  them  to  try  to  emulate.  It  shows 
the  possibilities  of  the  instrument 
and  is  something  of  a  challenge  for 
all  aspiring  talents. 

Included  in  this  album:  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee; 
Hubay,  Hejre  Kati;  Ponce,  Estrellita; 


Send  zll  qiraitiont  diract  to  Robart  F. 
Fraaland,  Halli  High  School,  La 
Mata,  California. 


Dinicu-Heifetz,  Hora  Staccato;  and 
Brigo,  Valse  Bluette.  Recommended 
for  all  listeners. 

FAVORITES  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR.  The  Na- 
tional  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Quar¬ 
tet  and  Orchestra  directed  by  Whitey 
Berquist.  One  10"  record,  long-play¬ 
ing  33Vb  rpm.  RCA  Victor  LPM 
S3144.  $.3.15. 


There’s  nolhinf;  quite 
the  e<|ml  of  harmony  . . . 
in  |>wormance  and 
in  apTx'iir'ixce.  Bands 
uii%>rined  the  M-L  way 
have  that  harmonious 
appearance.  That’s 
bi-couse  ttey  get 
lop-aotck  styhnK, 
quality  and  fit,  and 
because  each  uniform 

is  CUSTOM-TAILORED. 
You'll  be  inleretled  in  our 
new  range  of  fabriri  troeen 
exelutively  for  u*  . .  . 
repeeially  prepared  for  band 
outfilling.  A  teller  or 
poMirard  will  bring  full 
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NAHONAUr  RSCOGMZED  AS  AN 

AtmfORirr  on  nnc  designing,  and 

FOR  SOUND  MANUfACmmNG  PRACTICES. 


Made  of  KOROSEAL.; 
unsurpassed  for  beauty 
and  durability.  Won’t 
crack,  peel,  curl;  won’t 
scratch  or  smudge; 
wipes  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Three 
styles  in  Bright  White 
or  Gold.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed.  Order 
a  sample  today! 


Sm  IrtRi,  3.SI 
Sirriisi,  2.31 
Wahl  lelt,  LIS 


220  S.  Stol*  Street 
Cbicaqo  4,  lllieois 


Al  your  supplier’s,  or  order  direct 
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. .  .  CUSTOM-STYLED  FOR  SCHOOLS 
DEMANDING  TOP-FLICHT  DESIGN 
COMBINED  WITH  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  OF  MATERIALS 
AND  WORKMANSHIP 


A  PLUS  FEATURE 
worth  invostigoting  !« 
th«  axclusivo  Stonbury 
Yoor-To-Yoof  Fitting 
Plan . 


New  ttyle  folder  with 
mil  detmilt  mailed  om 

STANBURY  A  COMPANY 

720  DELAWARE,  KANSAS  CITY  5,  MO. 


The  most  complete  and 
finest  selection  of  styles 
and  all-wool  Fabrics  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Why  worry  about  de¬ 
tails  let  our  experts  help 
plan  your  new  Uniforms. 
We  have  had  over  70 
years  of  experience. 
Swank  style,  correct  fit, 
prompt  delivery,  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Write  for  colorfully  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalog,  sample 
fabrics  and  prices.  No 
obligation. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

America's  Foremost  Uniform  Makers 
j  CINCINNATI  7.  OHIO 


BAND  UNIFORMS 


IMadm  to  Ordtr 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Bllfa— Rg.  ClMlMBI.0lii 


The  opening  is  a  medley  with  the 
“U.  S.  Field  Artillery  March”,  “It’s 
a  Beautiful  Day  in  Chicago”  and  the 
“Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  March”. 
Then  in  contrast  to  this  the  quartet 
is  heard  in  “Kentucky  Babe,”  a  fine 
blend  of  voices  with  orchestra.  Next 
comes  a  rousing  interpretation  of  the 
march  “Pride  o’  the  Land”  in  wluch 
the  usual  brass  instruments  are 
set  off  by  thrilling  flourishes 
in  the  violins;  in  Wagon  Wheels 
the  strings  provide  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  male  voices  as  they  sing 
choruses  in  unison,  reprieves  in  four- 
part  with  an  impressive  bass  solo 
at  the  close. 

“Lassus  Trombone”  by  Henry  Fil- 
more,  “Skip  to  my  Lou,”  Whistler 
and  His  Dog”  and  “Camptown  Races” 
concludes  the  recording. 
Castelnuovo-Todesco:  Concerto  for 

Guitar  and  Orchestra.  Andres  Sego¬ 
via,  guitar,  with  the  New  London 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Alec  Sher¬ 
man.  Other  side.  Guitar  Recital  with 
Andres  Segovia.  One  12"  disc.  Co¬ 
lumbia  LP  recording  $  ML  4732. 
$5.45. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  this 
recording.  A  delightful  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  new  recording.  Andres 
Segovia,  is  a  world-famed  guitarist 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
musicians  of  his  day.  He  was  bom 
in  Linares,  Spain,  1893.  As  a  child 
he  studied  piano,  violin  and  cello. 
But  when  he  heard  the  guitar,  he  said 
“I  gave  myself  up  to  that  soft  and 
sweetvoiced  instrument.”  He  has 
made  many  concert  tours  in  Europe 
and  South  America.  He  made  his  New 
York  debut  in  1928,  giving  the  first 
guitar  recital  ever  given  in  that  city. 

Many  eminent  composers,  deeply 
impressed  by  his  artistry,  have  writ¬ 
ten  works  especially  for  him.  Among 
them  are  Manual  De  Falla,  Heitor 
Villa-Lobos,  Manuel  Ponce  and 
Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 

The  Concerto,  written  in  1939,  is  in 
three  movements.  The  first  Allegretto 
giusto,  is  built  on  two  themes  and 
is  in  the  spirit  of  18th  century  con¬ 
certo.  The  second  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  tender  farewell  to  the  hills  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  third  movement 
tells  of  the  dashing  adventures  of 
proud  cavaliers. 

The  second  side  contains  six  short 
solo  numbers:  Villa-Lobos,  “Two 
Studies”;  Torroba,  “Arada  and 
Danza”;  Turina,  “Fandanguillo”; 
Ponce,  “Rondo  on  a  Theme  by  F. 
Sor”;  and  Ponce,  “Sonatina  Meridion¬ 
al”. 

Excellent  for  the  school  music  li¬ 
brary,  history  of  music  class  and 
music  appreciation. 

Moussorgsky :  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 
(arr.  Ravel)  &  Stravinsky:  Firebird 
Suite.  Philadelphia  Orchestra  con¬ 
ducted  by  Eugene  Ormandv.  One 
12"  LP  record.  Columbia  ML-4700. 
$5.45. 

A  Columbia  Masterwork  of  note. 
An  excellent  recording  and  well 
coupled  for  the  school  music  library. 
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•  Ths  Craddock  Bandunan 
.  .  .  availablo  without 

ehorgo  to  suporintondonts, 
principals,  bond  directors 
and  purchasing  commit- 
tsos.  It's  chock-full  of 
practical  original  uniform 
design  ideasi 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  CRADDOCK 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING  •  KANS’AS  CITY,  MO. 


BAND  UNIFORMS 

**That  Lead  The  Parade** 


And  Here's  Why: 

•  Custom 
Tailored  to 
Your  Measure 

•  Finest 
Workmanship 
Throughout 

•  Exclusively 
100%  All  Wool 
Materials 

a  Delivery  When 
You  Want  It 

•  Absolutely 
Guaranteed 

IVrite  Todtn  for  Free 

Color  Folder! 


J.  H.  LEWIS  UNIFORM  CO. 

1007  Filbert  St.  a  Philudalphia  7.  Fa. 


CHEVRONS 

Wool  Felt  —  Any  Color 
Army  or  West  Point  Style 
U.  S.  and  School  Rags 

Write  for  Prieee 

F.  R.  BEEMER 

31102  Carltoe  Rood.  Bay  Village.  OI»la 
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Recorded  early  in  1953  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music,  giving  a  lifelike  and 
well-balanced  performance  not  foimd 
in  other  recordings  of  these  titles. 
The  acoustics  are  superb.  The  Mous- 
sorgsky  can  be  us^  for  study  of 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  as 
descriptive  music  with  a  story  and 
as  program  music.  Both  titles  belong 
in  the  school  music  library,  elemen¬ 
tary  junior  high,  senior  high,  adult. 
Highly  recommended. 

An  Elizabethan  Songbag  for  Young 
People.  Pro  Musica  Antiqua  dirtected 
by  Noah  Greenberg.  One  10  inch  LP 
disc.  Esoteric  $  ESJ-6.  $4.00. 
Fifteen  rounds  and  madrigals  from 
the  period  of  Elizabeth  I,  sung  by 
a  mixed  sextette  unaccompanied. 
These  vocal  selections  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  short  pieces  played  on 
virginals  and  recorders. 

Films 

TO  HEAR  YOUR  BANJO  PLAY.  One 
20  min,  16mm,  black  and  white  film. 
Rental  $5.00,  sale,  $80.00.  Creative 
Age.  Available  from  Brandon  Films, 
Inc.,  200  W.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  19. 

A  film  on  the  history  and  origin 
of  American  folk  music,  tracing  it 
from  the  first  banjo  made  by  a 
Negro  slave  to  its  present  form. 
Peter  Seeger  plays  his  banjo  and 
narrates  the  story,  interspers^  with 
several  examples  of  folk  songs.  An 
excellent  basis  for  program  con¬ 
cerned  with  American  folkways,  and 
a  good  general  entertainment  film 
Rating:  Excellent.  Age  level:  high 
school,  college,  adults. 

Tall  TALES.  One  11  min.  16mm  sound, 
black  and  white  film.  Rental  $2.50, 
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MARCUS  RUBEN.  INC. 
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sale  $40.00.  Brandon  Films,  Inc., 
200  West  S7th  St.,  N.  Y.  19. 

Ballad  singers  Burl  Ives,  Josh 
White,  Will  Geer  and  Winston 
O’Keefe  render  three  authentic 
American  folk  songs:  “Strawberry 
Roan”,  “Grey  Goose”,  and  “John 
Henry”.  Background  is  a  farmhouse 
yard  after  the  noonday  meal,  where, 
dressed  as  farm-hands  and  cook,  the 
singers  play  horse-shoes  and  sing  bal¬ 
lads  to  while  away  the  time  before 
returning  to  the  fields.  An  execellent 
short  on  American  folk  music. 
MUSIC:  CAREER  OR  HOBBY?  One 
11  min.  16mm  sound,  black  and 
white  film  (also  color).  Sale  price 
color  $100.00,  Black  &  White 
$50.00.  Rental  from  local  agents. 

A  film  for  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  college.  It  deals  with  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  music  as  a  career. 
For  students  who  are  considering 
music  as  a  career  or  as  a  hobby,  this 
film  will  be  helpful.  A  music  teacher, 
a  guidance  counselor,  professional 
musicians  and  an  arranger  assist  one 
boy  as  he  investigates  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  music  as  a  career. 

Filmstrip 

The  Violin.  One  35mm  filmstrip,  black 
&  white,  21  frames.  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada,  513  West  166th 
St.,  New  York  32.  Purchase  price 
$3.00. 

The  delicately  carved  and  shaped 
parts  of  the  violin,  assembled  piece 
by  piece  to  produce  a  finished  in¬ 
strument,  beautiful  in  tone  and 
appearance. 


Patronize  the  Uniform 
mannlocturers  that  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magazine. 


The  Clarinet  Corner 

(Continued  from  Page  48) 
minster 

Gollordoro,  Stuyvesant — Concert  HoU 
Kell  does  an  exciting  second  move¬ 
ment.  Wlach’s  playing  is  sensitive 
and  stimulating. 

Classical  Recital  for  Sax-Rascher  on 
Concert  Hall 

Beautiful  playing  this  which  should 
be  a  MUST.  Mr.  Rascher  is  well 
known  from  his  many  clinic  appear¬ 
ances. 

Concertino  de  Camera  for  alto  sax-~ 
Ibert 

Concerto  —  Glazounov 
Both  on  Philharmonia  Records  ably 
played  by  Vincent  J.  Abato.  Wonder¬ 
ful  sax  playing. 

Sextet  in  Eb,  op  71  —  Beethoven: 
Vienna  Philharmonic  players  on 
Westminster 

Concerto  in  F  minor  —  Spohr:  Ham- 
meria  on  Urania 

Fairy  Tales  for  clarinet,  viola  and 
piano  —  Schumann  —  Wlach  on 
Westminster 

Sonata-Hindemith:  Forrest  on  Lyric. 
Also  Kell  on  Decca  (with  Debussy 
and  Stravinsky  3  pieces). 

New  Music  Reviews 

Divertimento  in  F — Mozart  arranged 
for  clarinet  and  piano  by  Simeon 
Bellison  2.00  1951  Ricordi 

This  arrangement  falls  by  and  large 
into  the  medium  class.  It  is  thought¬ 
fully  arranged  and  offers  the  student 
no  extreme  difficulties. 

The  first  movement,  a  2/4  Moder¬ 
ate,  is  a  theme  and  six  variations.  A 
good  staccato  will  be  needed  in  the 
second  variation  where  sixteenth  note 
triplets  occur.  Variation  four  is  taken 
by  the  piano  and  here  thirds  and 
sixths  are  found.  The  fifth  variation 
is  an  Adagio  with  variation  6  a  return 
to  the  theme  though  now  as  an  Al¬ 
legretto.  The  Menuetto  and  Trio  con¬ 
stitute  charming  music. 

Young  students  may  now  gain  the 
experiences  offered  through  Mozart’s 
music.  Since  the  famous  Concerto  is 
of  advanced  calibre  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  some  arrangements  of  Mozart’s 
works  that  lie  within  the  grasp  of 
the  medium  student.  Grade  3  plus. 

15  Easy  Duets — transcribed  by  Corl 
A.  Rosenthal  1.00  Gomston 

Perhaps  the  word  “Elasy”  in  the 
title  is  a  bit  of  a  misnomer.  We 
usually  think  of  Grade  1  or  2  ma¬ 
terials  as  being  easy.  Actually  these 
duets  fall  in  the  2-3  range. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  has  taken  his  ma¬ 
terials  from  such  works  as  a  Haydn 
string  quartet,  Mozart’s  Eine  Kleine 
Nacht  Music,  a  Schubert  piano  trio, 
Beethoven  contradances,  and  Schu¬ 
mann  piano  pieces.  This  music  has  of 
course  been  freely  transcribed. 

Three  numbers  of  Chopin  are  in¬ 
cluded,  an  easy  Mazurka  and  Pre¬ 
lude,  and  the  famous  Minute  Waltz. 
The  latter  will  call  for  fluent  finger 
work.  The  Haydn  Serenade  is  quite 
beautiful  and  not  difficult. 
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These  duets  are  nice;  the  keys 
have  been  thoughtfully  selected  to 
insure  parts  that  will  lay  well. 

•  •  •  • 

Two  Lyric  Pieces  —  Edward  Lewis 
Mercury  Music  1953  .60 

This  recent  release  is  not  the  usual 
type  of  publication  that  would  appeal 
to  secondary  school  people.  Techni¬ 
cally,  there  are  no  great  difficulties. 
Intellectually,  that  is  in  its  harmonic 
and  melodic  content,  the  pieces  are 
more  suitable  to  the  college  student 
and  to  those  interested  in  composition 
than  to  the  high  school  pupil.  Perhaps 
this  music  is  in  the  way  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  by  a  young  composer  feeling 
his  way.  The  first  piece  uses  4/4  and 
6/4  while  the  second  changes  often 
among  12/8,  9/8,  15/8,  etc.  Perhaps 
we  shall  hear  more  clarinet  works 
of  this  composer  in  the  future:  I  hope 
so. 

Next  month  detailed  discussions 
will  be  given  to: 

Little  Concerto  in  Bb  for  Clarinet  and 
Piano  —  James  Collis,  Chas.  Han¬ 
sen  —  Grade  3  (a  nice  medium 
work) 

Modem  Fingering  —  Jay  Arnold  — 
Futura  (a  much  needed  text  on 
fingering) 

See  you  next  month. 


The  Band  Stand 

(Starts  on  Page  18) 

3:00-5:00  P.M. — Reading  of  Manu¬ 
scripts  by  the  U.  of 
Kentucky  Band,  Frank 
Prindl,  Director  for  the' 
Committee  on  Promot¬ 
ing  Original  Band  Com¬ 
position,  C.  B.  Hunt, 
Southern  Division  Chair¬ 
man,  George  Peabody 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
6:30  P.M.—BANQUET-Kentucky 

Blue  Grass  Style  —  Wil¬ 
liam  Worrel,  Master  of 
Ceremonies.  Morton 
Walker,  speaker. 

A  session  of  playing  band  record¬ 
ings  will  follow  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Frank  Prindl. 

Saturday,  February  27,  1954 
8:00  A.M. — Steering  Conunittee 
Breakfast 

9:00-12:00  noon— ADJUDICATOR’S 
CLINIC — a  general  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Coliseum. 
Class  A,  Class  B  and 
Class  C  bands  will  play. 
Each  director  will  fill 
out  adjudicator’s  sheets. 
One  outstanding  author¬ 
ity  will  discuss  each 
band  as  soon  as  it  fin¬ 
ishes  and  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  will  conclude 
with  a  compilation  of 
the  results  of  all  sheets. 
9:00 — Maysville,  Kentucky,  High 
School  Band,  John  Far¬ 
ris,  Director 


Hare  the  roving  camera  caught  genial  Prof.  Mark  Hindtloy,  Director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Band,  as  he  demonstrates  his  favorite  Clarinet  Aid,  a  new  tone 
perfecting  device.  With  a  special  screw  driver,  he  changes  diameter  of  a  tuning 
opening.  Previously,  musicians  had  to  adjust  special  mouth  effort  or  crude  methods 
such  os  sticking  adhesive  tape  in  the  hole  of  the  instrument.  Prof.  Hindsley  will  tell 
you  about  it  at  the  drop  in  any  note. 


10:00 — Hazard,  Kentucky,  High 
School  Band,  Harlan 
Stone,  Director 

11:00— duPont  Manual  High  School 
Band  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
Robert  B.  Griffith,  Di¬ 
rector. 

12:00  Noon — Steering  Committee 

luncheon  —  Resolutions 
Committee  luncheon 

1:15  P.M. — Fourth  General  Session 

1:15 — Music  by  a  Kentucky  college 
wind  ensemble 

1:30 — Business  Session.  Reports  of 
Steering  Committee, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer, 
Committee  on  Promot¬ 
ing  Original  Band  Com¬ 
positions,  Resolutions 
Committee,  Unfinished 
and  new  business. 

3:00  P.M. — Final  playing  of  selec¬ 
tions  for  the  Committee 
on  Promoting  Original 
Band  Composition  by  the 
U.  of  Kentucky  Band. 
Final  vote  on  piece  to 
■  represent  the  Southern 
Division  at  the  next  Na¬ 
tional  in  Chicago,  De¬ 
cember  1954 

3:45  P.M. — Adjournment. 


Send  Your 

Jr.  High  or  High  Sehooi 
Dance  Bond  Picture  &  Story 
to  the  Editor  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
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ON  CASE  MEANS  FUU  PRqt 
INSTRUMENT  .  .  . 

«•  rnt  um 


Rudments  Win  Contesh 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


INSTRUMENTS  AND 


CHOIK  ROBES,  forty  robes,  hats,  black,  $120.00. 
Ten  grays  $30.00.  Bargains  white  orchestra  formal 
coats,  shawl  collars,  doublebreasted,  reduced  $6.00. 
Tuxedo  trousers,  tropical  cloth  $4.00,  woolen 
$6.00.  Every  size.  Tuxedo  suits,  doublebreasted, 
singlebreast^  $15.00.  Full  dress  suits,  vest  in¬ 
cluded  $25.00,  shirts  $2.00.  Orchestra  coat,  blue 
$8.00.  Forty  capes,  caps  $100.00.  Derby  hats  $3.00. 
Minstrels,  chorus  sets,  curtains.  Free  lists.  Ai 
Wallace,  2453  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE:  Band  uniforms,  red  coats  and  black 
trousers,  with  caps  to  match,  all  with  gold  trim. 
Sixty-four  coats,  62  trousers,  56  hats,  54  Sam 
Brown  leather  belts  in  white,  40  gold  drooping 
coque  plumes.  Everything  in  serviceable  condition. 
Reasonable.  Make  an  offer.  John  F.  Strang,  Music 
Director,  New  Ulm  High  School,  New  Ulm,  Min¬ 
nesota. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  yow 
muaical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  SO  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson's 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


It  you  plan  to  antor  School  Twirling  Cos- 
tests,  you  must  perform  the  series  of  REfpUIREO 
RUDIMENTS.  This  booii.  "An  Interpretetioa  af 
the  National  High  School  Competition  Re¬ 
quirements,"  will  show  you  these  rudiments  is 
clear  cut  style. 

Every  beginning  end  advanced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  for  continuous  study  and  re¬ 
view.  Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirtar 
and  teacher,  says  'I  use  this  book  for  all  el 
my  beginning  students  and  teachars." 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
Price  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

28  East  Joeksea  llvd..  Ckieofo  4,  IN. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-eight  used  band  uniforms. 
Black  with  white  trim.  Serviceable  and  clean. 
Further  information  and  samples  sent  on  request. 
Phone  or  write,  Wesley  Haines,  Music  Super¬ 
visor,  Covington  High  ^hool,  Covington,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  70  red  and  white  uniforms  with 
white  trousers,  hats,  pom  poms,  white  belts.  50  cot¬ 
ton  and  rest  wool,  also  70  prs.  trousers  all  wool, 
3  years  old.  Sell  all  for  $500.00.  Contact  James 
Welch,  Band  Director,  Jacksonville  High  ^hool, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


INTERESTING  PRICES  on  band  instruments? 
Yes  we  have  a  very  large  selection  to  chooM  from 
at  all  quality  levels.  Write  us  for  quotations  on 
your  band  and  accessories  needs.  21  years  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  throughout  the  Nation.  National  Band 
Instrument  Service,  522  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis  1, 
Mo. 


50  GOOD  used  uniforms,  orange  wool  whipcord 
coats,  trousers  and  hats.  Black  trim,  assorted 
sizes.  Reasonable.  Write  Band  Director,  Versailles 
High  School,  Versailles,  Ohio. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 


UNIFORMS.  Used,  fine  condition.  Standard  style 
and  colors  easy  to  match.  Write  us  before  you  buy. 
Suite  604,  220  South  State  St.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  comets,  trum¬ 
pets,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

HECKEL  bassoons — new  and  used.  Genuine 
Heckel  repair  parts,  pads,  reeds  and  bocals.  Book, 
"The  Bassoon,”  by  Wilhelm  Heckel,  $1.25.  Jack 
Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

NEW  I 

Classified  Rates  I 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  ^3,50  (25c  I 

each  additional  word);  25  words  for 
S4.50  (2()c  each  additional  word); 
or  50  words  for  ^.75  (15c  addi* 
tional  word 


MAKING 


GUARANTEED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS.  Professional  quality.  Oboe  $1.75,  Bas¬ 
soon  $2.00.  Send  stamp  for  complete  woodwind 
catalogue.  Jack  Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


misc:ellaneous 


MUSIC  MAKES  MONEY  1 1  Send  your  melody 
for  free  suggestions,  prices,  arranging.  Che- 
nette,  Durham,  Oklahoma. 


SCHOOL  BANDS  EQUIPPED  .  .  ,  Scimis 
buying  on  quotations  or  bids.  Write  today.  Unique 
new  rental  plan,  bonus  club,  school  budget  plan, 
band  recruiting  manual,  movies.  Free  educational 
aids.  Get  a  certified  rebuilt  instrument  or  a  new 
instrument  at  a  savings.  Thousands  of  instruments 
and  accessories  on  hand,  for  immediate  delivery. 
Try  the  incomparable  New  Besson  and  Boosey  & 
Hawkes  Band  instruments,  and  Edgeware  Clari¬ 
nets.  The  prices  are  reasonable,  the  quality  super¬ 
lative.  Write  for  latest  catalog  and  instruments  on 
10  day  free  approval.  Highest  trade  in  or  cash 
allowance  for  your  old  or  surplus  instruments. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  0>.,  454  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 

“I  am  enclosing  two  dollars,  for 
renewal  of  my  year’s  subscription  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  enjoy 
your  magazine  very  much  and  wait 
for  my  monthly  issue.” 

Jant  Mannintn 
cly»  Minncfou 


Please  send  a  “Bundle  Plan”  of  35 
I  subscriptions  of  THE  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN. 

For  your  information  and  interest, 
these  35  subscriptions  are  beinfl 
.  awarded  to  children  who  have  had 
a  perfect  practice  record  during  the 
'  last  school  year — i.e.,  180  minutes 
I  per  week  for  30  weeks.  Not  a  bad 
I  practicee  record  for  a  school  having 
i  a  45  piece  concert  band! 

I  J.  J.  Klleman,  Bond  OIreetW 

FeeavINe  FaMie  Scheelf 
FeaavHle,  Mfchlgoa 
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'To  make  the  ’Hot  Canary’  really  fly 
I  insist  on  ..  . 

Pirastro  Wondertone  Strings!” 


IRASTRO  WONDERTONE 

CHROMIUM  STEEL  .  . 


J 


